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“'T’o aid thy mind’s development-to watch 
Thy dawn of little joys—to sit and see 
Almost thy very growth—to view thee catch 
Knowledge of objects—wonders yet to thee! 
To hold thee lightly on a gentle knee, 
» And print on thy soft cheek a parent’s kiss— 
This, it would seem, was not reserved for me! 
Yet this was in my nature :—as it is, 
I know not what is there, yet something like to this.” 
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INFANCY. 


——os 


BY FREDERICK &. ECKARD, 


Sacrep your play and gladness, 

Fair creatures! to recal 

Those dim refreshing memories 

On which no taint ean fall; 

A charm too, like the sunset 

On the young blossom’s hue, 

They fade amidst the waning hours, 
And change must come o’er you. 


You can wake our early pleasures, 

When dream-like and unknown 

Lite stre.ch’d beyond,—a glittering morn 
Before the dew has flown; 

You can give us back unsullied 

The phantasies of youth, 

When the sunshine from the bosom veil’d 
The ruggedness of truth. 


Those visions soon are ended, 

For deeper thoughts must fill 

The current of our after years, 

Yet we are losers still; 

For with them goes the innocence 
That own'd no evil thought, 

And knowledge, at that heavy price, 
Alas! is dearly bought. 


As those who in a tempest 

Are shuddering o’er the grave, 

When hope has almost ceased to nerve 
Their strivings with the wave, 

Discover some green island, 

Some calm sequester’d spot, 

Where terror may be lull’d to rest, 

And ocean’s rage forgot ; 





Thus, O ye joyful children ! 

Appears your radiant glee, 

A fairy land to which the soul 

From storm and cloud can flee. 

*Midst bitterness and discord 

Ye come like music sweet ; 

A zephyr from the balmy dawn, 

To check the noon-day heat. 
a 


STANZAS. 


BY MR8. SIGOURNEY. 


Unto him who hath loved us, and gave himself for us 
and washed us from our sins, in his own blood.—Rev. 


How waATH HE LOVED us?—Ask the star 
That on its wondrous mission sped, 

Hung trembling o’er that manger scene 
Where He, the Eternal, bow’d his head: 

He, who of earth doth seal the doom, 
Found in her Jowliest inn no Roos ! 


Judea’s mountain—lift your voice : 

With legends of the Saviour fraught ; 
Speak, favor’d Olivet—so >ft _ 

At midnight’s prayerful vigil sought— 
And Cedron's brook, whose rippling wave 

Frequent his weary feet did lave. 


How hath he loved us?—Ask the band 

That fled his woes with breathless haste— 
Ask the weak friend’s denial tone, 

Scarce by his bitterest tears effaced— 
Ask of the traitor’s kiss—and see 

What Jesus hath endured for thee. 


Ask of Gethsemane, whose dews 
Shrank from that moisture strangely red, 
Which ia that unwatch’d hour of pain, 
His agonizing temples shed ! 3 
The scourge, the thorn, whose anguish core, 
Like the unanswering lamb, He bore. 


How hath he loved us?—Ask the cross, 
The Roman spear, the shrouded sky— 

Ask of the sheeted dead, who burst 
Their cerements at his fearful cry— 

O, ask no more,—but bow thy pride, 
And yield thy heart to him who died. 
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AR4 
YEARETA HAMMOND. 


A TALE OF REAT LIFE. 


“ WE live in a world beset on all sides with mysteries 
and riddles.”—sTEernz. 


Waar isthe human mind? [tis an “aure 
divina particula,” says Horace: “itis materi- 
al,” whispers Infidelity: “‘ it is an essence,” re- 
plies Religion: “I declare,” says my Uncle To- 
by,“ 1 know nothing of the matter.” Now Iam 
certain,and I will undertake to prove it this 
minute, that my Uncle Toby’s answer is the 
best, the wisest, and indeed the only sensible 
answer that can be given to the question by man, 
woman, or child. 

Sometime in the month of last November, I 
was sitting in the evening by myself, before the 
parlour fire, chewing the bitter cud of a vexed 
spirit. That day a series of petty annoyances 
had given me the “horrors.” T'wenty thousand 
devils, as blue as indigo, had taken possession of 
my brain, and were scampering about, grinning 
and kicking up their heels, in utter defiance of 
all the most approved exorcisms in such cases 
made and sage eee 1 treated my disease first 

hlogistically: that is to say, I drank a glass of 

randy and water Aot, withsugar. Iwas notan 
iota the better. I treated it anti-phlogistically : 
that is to say, I took another glass co/d, without. 
I got no better—-but at last, recollecting Dr. 
Hahnemann’s theory of medicine—* Similia cum 
similibus’’—or, as he calls it, his “ System of 
Homepathics’—and the night being a miser- 
able, suicidal sort of night—a thick te having 
fallen, like a wet blanket, over that part of na- 
ture’s face on which stands the city of London— 
and my friend Withering being a most weari- 
some proser, and living at a distance of at least 
two miles—lI resolved to give Dr. Hahnemann’s 
system atrial, and treat my case homepathi- 
cally. So seizing my hat and stick, with the air 
of a man who has taken his resolution, I trudged 
away through mud and mire, filth and fog, to my 
friend Withering’s. 

I have said that a thick fog had fallen over 
that part of Nature’s face on which stands the 
city of London. This remark,I am sensible, 
exposes me to the inconvenience of being asked 
what part or particular feature of Nature’s 
face it is which the aforesaid city occupies. 
But in order to forestall any such inquiries, I 
do hereby openly acknowledge that I am whol- 
ly at a loss to answer them with any degree 
of certainty; but if I may be allowed to ven- 
ture a guess on so difficult a subject, I should 
say, it must certainly be the upper lip. For 
how otherwise is it possible to account for the 
dust, dirt, and dinginess with which London is 
eternally besmutted? But grant that it stands 
on the upper lip—-and only suppose, further, 
that Dame Nature is, like most other ancient 
dames, a snuff-taker, and not a cleanly one, 
and the thing is explained at once—’tis as plain 
as a pikestaff. Nay, by heavens! ‘it is much 
plainer,’—*’tis as plain,” may it please your 
tomy of Wellington, “as the nose on your 

ace.” 

My friend Withering is a natural philoso- 
pher—by which I mean a philosopher natur- 
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ally, and not by acquired habits. He knows 
that the great sum of human misery is made 
up by the continual addition of small items— 
that these items are the taxes which we are 
called upon to pay to the King of Kings, for 
the protection which he affords us, and for the 
countless blessings he is continually showering 
down upon us. He knows, moreover, that, let 
us grumble as we will, pay them we must—so 
my friend pays them cheerfully. He knows, 
too, that the sum of human happiness does not 
chiefly consist of high excitement and momeat- 
ary transports—but of the quiet enjoyment of 
things as they are—-so my friend takes the 
world as he finds it. He walks through life 
with a composed step—neither turning to the 
right to gallop after the will-wi’-the-whisps 
with which the beckoning devil, temptation, 
lights up the marshes and quagmires of life, 
nor is he frightened away to the left by the 
hobgoblins of fanaticism—but holds on his way 
as nearly in a straight line as he can, content to 
gather by the way-side here a flower and there 
a flower. 

On the present occasion, however, I found my 
friend’s equanimity thrown a little off its centre. 
On inquiring the cause of the musing dejection 
in which [ found him absorbed, he addressed me 
as follows :— 

** You must remember to have often heard me 
mention the name of a very old and dear friend, 
who died some ten years ago. His name was 
Hammond. When he died he was a widower, 
and left behind him an only daughter. His lit- 
tle Maria was the apple of her poor father’s eye, 
and on his death-bed he besought me to keep a 

arent’s watch over her till | saw her settled in 
ife. After the funeral of her father, Maria was 
sent to reside with a maiden aunt, and shortly 
after that event was conveyed to a respectable 
boarding-school of my own choosing. At this 
school she almost immediately formed an 1nt- 
mate acquaintance with a Miss Melton—an 1n- 
teresting child of her own age, and the daughter 
of highly respectable parents. They becameat 
once school-cronies. They walked always to- 
gether—sat always next each other at the desk 
and at the dining-table—slept together—and 
each spent one haif of the holidays at. the house 
of the other. During the whole time they re- 
mained together at school their friendship never 
was broken—but grew with their growth, and 
strengthened with their strength. At length the 
time arrived for Miss Melton to leave school, 
and the two friends were parted. About twelve 
months after this, Miss Hammond also leftpone0 
and returned to live with her aunt, when she 
learnt that Mr. Melton had gone to reside in 4 
distant part of the country. _ left 

“Not very long after Miss Hammond her 
school, her aunt fell into a bad state of health, e 
her medical attendants recommending her 
try a change of air, she went to reside at the 
town of C , takking of course her age 
long with her. After having resided here a ; 
twelve months, she one day met in the es! 
leaning on the arm of a gentleman, her old Miss 
Miss Rrelton-schew, however, no — ao 
Melton, but Mrs. Remington. She 








married, it seems, all parties happily consent: 
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ing, only a few months previously, to Mr. Rem- 
inston, who was an attorney (and a most_ excel- 
lent man) in full practice at the town of C—. 
The old friendship was of course renewed, and 
from that time they were almost daily visitors at 
each other’s houses. It was about this time that 
I received a letter from Maria’s aunt, request- 
ing to see me. When I arrived, I found! had 
een summoned by the old lady in order to con- 
sult with her as to the propriety of allowing Ma- 
ria to accept the addresses of a young gentle- 
man who had made pretensions toher hand. I 
immediately set about making inquiries into his 
respectability, connexions, &c.,and found him 
in all things an unexceptionable match. I do 
not mean to say that the young man was repre- 
sented to me as an absolute saint; but all parties 
agreed in speaking of him as an honourable 
young man, of ogres. talents. Having sat- 
isfied myself thus far, and having seen and con- 
versed with him on the subject of his pretensions 
to Maria, he was formally permitted to visit my 
protegée as her accepted suitor; and I returned 
totown. This gentleman’s name was Charles 
Fenton. All things seemed to “‘ work together 
for good.” I was delighted with my poor orphan’s 
prospects; and had she not been an orphan, 
could 1 have congratulated my poor friend on 
the approaching eee of his only and be- 
loved daughter—we should have set our feet, at 
the same moment, and shaken hands together on 
the topmost step of human happiness. 

“Days, weeks, and months passed away, and 
our sky was still without a cloud. Fenton, how- 
ever, became importunate with Maria to name 
the wedding day, which was at last fixed. It 
was tobe the sixth Saturday after Mrs. Reming- 
ton’s confinement, which was expected to take 
place in the course of the current month. This 
was exacted by Maria in compliment to her 
friend, in order that she might be present at the 
ceremony. Maria was now almost constantly 
with Mrs. Remington, assisting her in the vari- 
ous little preparations for her approaching ac- 
couchement; and frequently sleeping at her 
house. On these occasions, Fenton of course 
went alsoto see Maria. It was, in fact, her 
friend’s house, at which Fenton had first seen 
Miss Hammond, for he had become acquainted 
with Remington, znd had visited him on the most 
friendly footing, almost from the time of his mar- 
riage. One evening while Maria was sitting at 
work with Mrs. Remington—rather late in the 
evening, for she intended to stay all night—Fen- 
ton knocked at the door. When he was admit- 
ted into the parlor where the ladies sat, it was 
instantly perceived that he had been drinking 
somewhat too freely. As this was, however, a 
Circumstance of exceeding rare occurrence, and 
as he was always at such times well-tempered 
and tractable, it occasioned no uneasiness in 
Miss Hammond, but was only treated by her as 
amatter of good-humoured raillery. On this 
yecasion Fenton was so much excited, that Mr. 

pagton insisted on his staying where he was 
night; and soon after supper he was prevail- 
th 0 to go to bed. As he was going up stairs, 
joe maid following with a light, he suddenly 
Pe a and laughing as he did so, took off his 

oat and giving it to the servant, “ Here,” said 
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he “ carry this into Maria’s bed-room.”* The 
servant considering the thing as a mere 
drunken frolic or whim, did as she was order- 
ed,and when she came down stairs mentioned 
the circumstance, with a smile, to Miss Ham- 
mond. When Maria went into her bed-room 
for the night, the first thing she saw was Fen- 
ton’s coat, spread out on the back of a chair. 
** What a ridiculous fancy!” said she, and then 
without further notice, proceeded to undress 
and get into bed. It appears, however, con- 
tinued my friend with a forced smile, that al- 
though she took no further notice of the coat, 
either it or its owner was still uppermost in 
her mind; for she forgot to put out the light 
until she was in bed. As she rose again for 
this purpose, the coat again caught her eye, 
and it now, for the first time occured to her, 
that certainly Fenton must have had some mo- 





| tive in sending his coat into her room. She 
'sat upright in the for a minute or two 
| with her eyes fixed on it, musing and wonder- 


‘ing what that motive could be. Not being a- 


|ble to frame, however, any satisfactory con- 


| jecture, but still intent upon the subject, she 
/once more lay down in bed, and once more 
discovered that she had again wholly forgotten 
the light. When, however, she made this sec- 
ond discovery, she did not immediately get up 
and rectify the error, but lay for some time 
still pondering on the circumstance of the coat. 
At length she suddenly started up, exclaiming 
to herself, ** I’ll lay my life Fenton has some 
present, or — a letter, in his ¢oat-pock- 
et for me; and has taken, in tipsy fun, this 
whimsical method of delivering it.”” She got 
out of bed and went straight to the chair on 
which hung the object that had so much puz- 
zeled her. She had no sooner come within 
reach of it, however, than she hesitated, and 
began to question the propriety of putting her 
hand into another’s pocket. After a little pause 
—whether it was that she felt assured it was 
sent there by its owner for that very purpose, 
or whether it was the perfect innocence and 
simplicity of her intentions, or that she thought 
the whole affair altogether too ridiculous to be 
worth a moment’s serious reflection, or whether, 
continued my friend with another sad smile, 
it was curiosity—whatever it was, it soon over- 
came her scruples, and laughing to herself, 
and putting her hand into one of the pockets 
she withdrew from it, not one merely, but sev- 
eral letters, all with their seals broken. The 
idea of reading these letters, merely because, 
the seals being broken, she might do so un- 
discovered, never even presented itself to the 
delicate mind of Maria Hammond; but in look- 
ing at them, one by one, in order to discover 
whether any of them were addressed to her- 
self, she was struck with the strange fact that 
the subscriptions were all evidently in the 
handwriting of her friend, Mrs. Remington, 
and all addressed to Fenton. An indefinable 
misgiving came over her, and almost made her 
sick. The shadow of some impending evil fell 
upon her, the frightfulness of which was only 








* Fact—however improbable it may appear in the 





sequel. 
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so much the more appalling, that she had no dis- 
tinct notion of its nature and extent. She 
longed to know the contents of the letters-— 
perhaps the whole happiness depended upon it 
—but she could not bring herself to read them: 
it was a trying moment—one by one she re- 
turned them slowly to the pocket, her ye 
dwelling on the superscription of each as she 
did so, till she came to the last. She paused 
—over and over again the poor girl read the 
superscription——it was certainly her friend’s 
writing——it was impossible to doubt it; she 
looked on the other side of the letter—the seal 
was quite broken—the paper was not even 
confined by having one of its folds slipped with- 
in the other——she could even see, where the 
edges gaped,a little of the writing within. It 
was not in human nature to resist the tempta- 
tion—and, while her mind was in the act of re- 
iterating its condemnation of the deed, her 
eyes, swimming in tears, were running over 
the contents of the letter. Poor Maria! she 
has not yet forgiven herself for that act of 
what she calls treachery, though so fully justi- 
fied by the event, as far as events can justify 
any act—-‘‘ but, indeed,” said Maria, weeping 
most piteously, when she told me the circum- 
stance, “indeed I could not help it.” 

** When she had read the letter through, she 
let it fall to the floor,and taking another from 
the pocket, (for her mind was now too far be- 
wildered to speculate on the nature of the act) 
she read that also, and so on, till she had read 


them all: then sinking down upon a chair by 
the bed-side, she buried her face in the bed- 
clothes, and wept bitterly. The feeling which 
most oppressed her at that moment was not 


resentment, but a sense of desolation. There 
was not one of all those letters, which did not 
contain proofs of an improper intimacy be- 
tween the woman whom from her childhood she 
had loved as her friend,and the maim whose vows 
of affection had so often and so lately mingled 
with her own; and who wason the point of be- 
coming her husband. “If these,” said she, “ in- 
jure and betray me, who will love and protect 
me?” At length, her mind having recovered 
somewhat of its tone, she rose, refolded the let- 
ters,and returned them all, except one, to the 
pocket. She then got into bed to weep away 
the night. In the morning, before the family 
had risen, she dressed herself,and merely tell- 
ing the serant she felt unwell, and that she was 
going home, left the house. To her aunt’s in- 
quiries she gave some evasive answer, for witha 
beautiful feeling of compassion and forbearance 
towards her who had wronged her, but who ne- 
vertheless she felt she had wronged herself more, 
she had already determined to make no disclos- 
ure till she had recovered from the perils of her 
expec‘ed accouchement; perhaps not then, un- 
less circumstances should compel her. In case 
Fenton should call,she desired the servant to 
say, she was ill, and could notsee him. This, 
indeed, was perfectly true; for the poor girl 
was unable to leave her room for some days. 

‘* In the course of the day, on the morning of 
which she left her friend’s house, Remington 
called to inquire after her. She saw him; but 
to all his inquiries she only answered with tears, 
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and the reiterated expression: ‘I am ill, and 
low-spirited, but shall soon be better.” | was 
sent for by her aunt, and pressed her to consult 
a physcian, but this she steadily and absolutely 
refused todo. Fenton never once called—-and 
it is evident that he, having missed one of the 
letters, guessed but too truly how matters stood, 
There was a young gentleman, whose name was 
Markham, who, being a friend of Remington 
and Fenton, had often met Miss Tamia 
the house of the first. One day this gentleman 
called,and requested to see Maria. He wasad- 
mitted. He had heard nothing of Maria’s indis- 
position, and was wholly unconscious ofits cause. 
After a little general conversation, he told her 
that he had ee wished to see her alone, and 
that he had come at last on purpose; “for,” 
said he,“ I think you ought to know that Fenton 
is in the habit of showing your letters about a- 
mong his friends—which is,in my estimation, as 
I have often told him, a piece of conduct alike 
ungenerous and ungentlemanly. ‘I own,” said 
he, ‘* that this seems something like intermed- 
dling with matters which concern me not: and 
yet, by concealing the fact from you, I really did 
feel as though I should be polly of a sort of mis- 
prison of treason against the united sovereignty 
of love and honour.” Maria did not seeta so 
much surprised and offended at this as Markham 
expected.—She merely said that it certainly 
was unhandsome conduct, but there was nothing 
in her letters which might not be exhibited tothe 
whole world; so the matter dropt. Shortly af- 
ter Mr. Markham took his leave. Soon after 
he was gone, however, it occurred to her that 
perhaps, Fenton had exhibited as her’s, the let- 
ters he had reccived from Mrs. Remington, 
only concealing the signature. This thought 
overwhelmed poor Maria with confusion, and 
she instantly dispatched a note to Mr. Markham, 
requesting to see him immediately. He came, 
and saved Miss Hammond the embarrassment 
of opening the business, by remarking at once 
that the handwriting of the note he had just re- 
ceived was nothing ike the writing of those let- 
ters which Fenton had shown, among others, as 
having come from her. Thetruth was now clear. 
Fenton had shown Mrs. Remington’s letters, 
concealing the signature, and had oasted of ha- 
ving received them from Miss Hammond. 
now became necessary to her reputation, a 
fore, to tell the whole circumstances to "ar ; 
ham, which she did at once; for an honest o 
honourable pride had now mastered every © 
er feeling. Without comment, Markham “ 
if she had secured the letters. She said she * 
retained one, in case it should become . 
ry to vindicate her future conduct towards . 
ton and Mrs. Remington. ‘ And have yht?” 
ken no steps to bring this foul affair to Be 
said he. She said she had not—that she xe 
not to stir in the matter, at all events, unt? | 
her friend’s confinement, for fear of cate 
ces—and not then, unless i were bos ern 
her own reputation. “But wha ‘. 
said the a irl, weeping, “ I cannot nog 
to be ceuponl that those vile letters a oon 
ten byme!” “Do!” said Markham,rising 
his chair—* but no—give me that letter, © ‘c 
will do it for you.” He then took the letter 





p thesame respectable position in society —the one 
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Maria had concealed, and went straight to Rem- 
ington’s house. He found him alone; and after 
a Cort reface, told him the facts. The only 
answer he received from Remington was: 

“sTt’sa lie, by God!’ : 

“* My dear friend,’ said Markham, ‘I can 
eastly understand your feelings, and therefore 
pass over that expression unnoticed—-but it is 
all, believe me, too true.’ 

“¢ Dare you confront my wife with that tale ?’ 

“¢] willconfront her immediately,’ said Mark- 

m. 
mt They went up stairs into the drawing-room. 
Mrs. Remington was sitting at the table sewing. 
Markham repeated, in her presence, the prin- 
cipal facts. rs. Remington sewed on, with a 
dogged resolution, exhibiting no symptoms of 
concern, excepting that her fingers moved more 
quickly as the speaker went on. When he had 
nearly done, poor Remington started up, ex- 
claiming, ‘ Helen! why do you not deny this foul 
calumny ?’ ; 

“His wife sewed on, making no reply; and 
Markham, taking the letter from his pocket, 
gave it to Remington. He sat down, and open- 
ing it, began to read. Slowly and steadily his 
eyes travelled along the lines till they settled fi- 
nally on his wife’s signature at the bottom of the 

e. Here theyrested. Atlast, theiron band, 
which had hitherto restrained his feelings, gave 
way, and he burst into tears. For one whole 
hour he sat weeping and sobbing, with the letter 
in his hand, in wordless agony. He was then 
taken to bed. The next morning Mrs. Reming- 
ton was no where to be found; and yesterday 
the iron gates of a mad house closed on poor 
Remington—perhaps for ever. 

“In this sad story,” concluded Withering, 
“there are two remarkable circumstances-—— 
that of Fenton sending his coat into Maria’s 
room—and that of her forgetting, not once only, 
but twice, to put out the light; for had she extin- 
guished the light, the chances are a hundred to 
one that the discovery of this iniquitous transac- 
tionhad not been made. Shall wesay that these 
Circumstances only serve to show by what mi- 
nute threads the most important accidents of life 
hang suspended—from what trival causes the 
most stupendous effects often result—or would 
it be wiser to suppose, that circumstances like 
those mentioned above, are nothing less than the 
visible finger of ProviDENCE, indicating the ex- 
istence of crime,and pointing to the means of its 
detection and arrest?” 

Soon after my friend had finished his relation, 
I returned home, heartily ashamed of the petu- 
lent temper into which I suffered a few trifling 
mortifications to throw me. On my way home 
epenanled myself in endeavouring to account for 

e difference of character in these two young 
women. Both born of fd. na equally virtuous 
and good—educated under the same circumstan- 
Pia at the same school-—companions together, 

tom childhood to womanhood—both occupying 


Proves all that is estimable—the other infamous. 
Wing uding as I began, once more I ask 
_.' dat is the human mind ?”* EGO ILLE. 
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* The inhabitants shall not say—I am sick.” - 
Isaiah. 


Not sick! shall throbbing brows no more 
With nameless anguish start? 

No nvre the ebbing !ife-blood pour 
Cold currents through the heari? 


No tortur’d nerve with racking pain 
To sudden madness thrill? 

Nor strive the powerless liabs in vaia 
Their office to fulfill? 


Is there no weak, no palsied hand, 
No agonizing breast? 

Where, book of mercy, is that land 
Which thus thy page has bles:? 


Dwells there no sickness of the heart 
Within that favor'd bound? 
No pleasure with its poison’d dart, 
he unwary youth to wound? 


No hope deferr’d the soul to harm? 
No joy on parting wing? 

No love with fickle smile to charm, 
With false embrace to sting? 


Oh giorions world! from ills of time, 
from fears and dangers free, 

Why should we fear to seek that clime, 
Tho’ death our passport be? 


Secunia" aaainnnniRal 
SONG. 
BY MRs. HEMANS. 


* * “Oh! cast thon not 

Affeciion from thee! in this bitter world, 
Hold to thy heart that only treasure fast, 
Waich, guard it—suffer not a breath to dim 
The bright gem’s purity!” 


If thou hast crushed a flower, 
The root may not be blighted, 
If thou hast quenched a lamp, 
Once more it may be lighted; 
But on thy harp, or on thy lute, 
The string which thou hast broken, 
Shall never in sweet sound again 
Give to thyself a token? 


If thou hast loosed a bird, 

Whose voice of song could cheer thee, 
Still, still he may be won 

From the skies to warble near thee; 
But if' upon the troubled sea 

Thou hast thrown a gem unheeded, 
Hope not that wind or wave shall bring 

The treasure back when needed. 


If thuu hast bruised a vine, 
The Summer’s breath is healing, 
Its cluster yet may glow 
Thro’ the leaves their bloom revealing; 
But if thou hast a cup o’erthrown 
Filled with a bright draught, never 
Shall earth give back that lavished wealth 
Tocool thy parched lips’ fever! 


The heart is like that cup, 

If thou waste the love it bore thee, 
And like that jewel gone, 

Whieh the deep will not restore thee, 
And like that string of harp or lute 

Whence the sweetest sound is scaticred;— 
Gently, ob! gently touch the chords 

soon forever shattered. 





facts, and of very recent occurrence, it will gratify my 
readers to learn that Mr. Remington already exhibits 





* As the leading incidents of the above story are 
37* ' 


some symptoms of recovery. 
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TALE OF 


[From the New England Galaxy.| 
TALE OF ERROR. 


On one of the very few clear afternoons of 
May of the present year, the Felton family were 
seated in their back parlor after dinners The 
cloth had been removed. Mr. Felton lighted a 


cigar, as was his wont, and closed his eyes toen- | can 


joy more tranquil sensations that stole over him. 
The nurse brought in a bright-eyed infant, and 
placed him in the arms of the blooming mother. 
The warm wind blew through the opened win- 
dow and lifted the child’s curls; then a little 
more roughly, till the tender frame shuddered— 
and then, victorious over the zephyr, the mimic 
man lifted his voice,and crowed long and loudly. 

The glad mother took him tothe rocking- 
chair in which his father sat, and bending over, 
placed the rose-bud lips upon the still closed 
eyes. Mr. Felton smiled, without openiaog 
them. He knew he was very happy; but he 
was not a man of words,and his wife was accus- 
tomed, and contented, toread in a smile, all that 
her heart needed. 

The folding doors opened into the front parlor; 
and sitting by the closed blind, was a young lady, 
bending over a little table. Now and then she 
raised a pair of blue eyes, fixed them for a mo- 
ment upon the group in the other room, and 
then resumed her occupation. 

Mr. Felton finished his cigar, and rose to de- 
part. 

**Oh—I forgot: here are your tickets.” 

** And cannot you go with us?” 

“No: business first—the Messenger will be 
im to-day, and | must be on the ground to see 

er.” 

** W ell—then,—good bye.” 

Mr. Felton took his way to Long wharf; his 
wife rung for the nurse, showered Peat on the 
cherub face a3 it vanished, and then went into 
the other parlor. 

“ What a pieceof work is man, Kate :—or ra- 
ther, what a piece of business,is man! I was 
in hopes Mr. Felton would have been able to go 
to the Gallery with us, to-day—but you see how 
it is—business,—business,—all the time.” 

* And yet you are very happy ?” queried Miss 
Felton, with an arch smile. 

“ Yes,—very—very. I don’t say that I could 
not be more so, if it would please your brother to 
spend one hour out of the twenty-four, in con- 
versation, or in affording himself rational enter- 
tainment,—-but—”’ 

*“ But— husbands are as God pleases,’ as the 
French woman said, and so you are very wisely 
happy as you are.” 

** Yes, and so you would be Catharine.” 

“ Never.” 

“ Which is to say, you know nothing about 
it.” 
“ Which is to say, I don’t know myself ;”’ ans- 
wered Miss Felton. 

“ Which is to say the truth.” 

* Now don’t suppose I am to be persuaded in 
this way, out of my common sense, my dear. 
Because you have been deceived in yourself,and 
have fancied you were romantic, without cause, 
that is no reason I should fall into the same er- 
ror.’ 





ERROR. 


“Very excellent sense, Kate—which will be 
proved nonsense in good time. 

‘* Who—or how?” 

“ Experience.” 

“ The old argument of married people !—as if 
one could not judge as well what is necessary 
for one’s happiness at my age as a they ever 
* We shall see. What is this ?’’ said Mrs. Fel- 
ton, taking up the sketch that was lying on the 
table. “ Our charming selves, as [ live! This, 
of Mr. Felton, is very good—but you had only to 
make a perfect beauty, you know, and youcould 
not help getting a likeness. You have wisely 
avoided my face, | see—and this sketch of the 
darling, with his little hands stretched out, is ad- 
mirable ;—after all, Catharine, you have a taste 
tor domestic pictures. 1am sure you will come 
round by and by, and it will be my turn to take 
the pencil. Here, let me try. Tilburma, in 
white satin—but you don’t affect splendour: in 
white linen, then: the great unknown, what pen- 
cil can portray him?—perfect beauty—grace 
—wit——accomplishn ents! chivalric, imagina- 
tive, poetical, noble, proud, and with a name 
beginning with a Fitz—and ending with a what? 
Kate——-what eading is worthy of sucha begin- 
ning ?” 

“Laugh on, if you will. But I have good 
sense stillon my side. Taste,or habit of thought, 
or whatever you please to call it; romance if 
you choose—whatever it is—I should never, I 
could never, be happy, unless that taste were 
satisfied, though all the world else were perfect- 
ly settled that 1 was a fool, and the great un- 
known, every thing that was desirable in ‘ an es- 
tablishment.’”’ 

As Catharine spoke, she rose from her seat m 
the earnestness of her feelings. At sixteen, girls 
are apt to be in earnest, and Miss Felton joined 
to an unsophisticated contempt of the ways and 
means generally employed to procure an estab- 
lishment, a romance, quite as unsophisticated. 
It was not the weak offspring of a novel-turned 
brain, but the healthy result of natural feeling, 
She was right in her principle, but she was apt 
to be wrong in her applications. 

Mrs. Felton did not reply to her last remark. 
She often heard her express the same sentimen’s: 
so she only smiled. , 

“What do you say then, to our going new fo 
the Gallery? such a continual rain—-rain—-# 
we have had!—-we may as well improve this 
pleasant afternoon.—W hat say you, Kate,—y* 
or nay ?” 

* Yea, verily.” 

“ Then it is an unanimous vote.’ 4 

* * * * ai. 

Mrs. Felton and Catharine stood delighted 
gazing on the picture of “Joan of rh 
anol The gallery was dark and ¢ im 

ew persons only remained, ofthe crow? ¥ 
had filled it through 


the earlier part of the day ' 
* Beautiful ! beautiful!” murmured Catha . 


as she looked at the surpassing Joveliness of th 


warrior victim; “ Can any thing be more per 
fect? I declare, this picture thrills me 
trumpet-note !” 

* Don’t you think her eyes are rather fierce? 
“ Perhaps they would be, but for these 






















































redeeming roundness of the cheek—and the fem- 
inine grace of the form :—but how full of soul it 
is! how spirited the attitude! and how melan- 
cholv the contrast between what she is dream- 
ing of, and what she is! Oh! | hope she will 
keep the illusion !—if she could die now! at the 
head of the army, with the war-cry ringing in 
her car—” : 

Mrs. Felton passed on to look at a portrait, 
and Catharine remained, entranced by the 
beauty of the picture,and recalling all the noble 
and mournful associations it excited, till the 
tears fell fastover her face. As she wiped them 
from her cheek and half smiled at her own en- 
thusiasm, she looked again at the picture, and 
started to see the same high look, beaming out 
of hedungeon. Its haughty glance remained, 
andl the stern ‘*‘ Avancez!’’ seemed bursting 
from the quivering and open lip. 

Mrs. Felton touched her arm, and she started 
again as if from sleep. 


OV ————————— se Oe 


> left you, Catharine?” 
; + Ven,” 
, “Whatastrange girl you are! Why, I have 
? made the whole circuit of the gallery.— Who is 
. that behind us?” continued Mrs. Felton, in a 
low voice. 
d Catharine turned her head, and saw a gentle- 
t, man extended at full length, on one of the seats, 
if and leaning his head on his hand. He looked 
I up,as she turned, and met her glance with one 
re of evident admiration. 
te “T don’t know who it is;—-I never saw him 
n- before.” 
5° “I guess he thinks you are crazy; standing 
before one picture an hour together.” 
in Two young girls passed them at the moment, 
re with shoulders of two yards width, and two lit- 
ed tle bonnets between them; from which proceed- 
nd ed two little voices, whence nature hae hone a- 
ab- yo departed in disgust. 
ed. “Oh what is this? 72—-Mary and Martha— 
ned sweet face, isn’t it ? 
ng, Lovely !—what’s that she’s got on? horrid! 
apt : t it? Oh! have you read Pilgrims of the 
ine ?” 
rk.  No—but Fred MacDodd said there was the 
nis: sweetest story in it about a fox and a cat!” 
Hy. Dear! so there is! Oh, I met a Pole to 
Je wy: coe splendid moustaches! you can’t im- 
-- agine!” 
this “Mercy! 1 know two very well. Elegant 


creatures ! nothing in the world to be seen but 
Lieir eyes! Oh! the sweet smile they have! 
don { you think them divine ?” 

Yes indeed—what's this ? 74—Joan of Arc 
~—what's she? how she looks! she’s chained! do 
you Know anything about it?” 

No—rather a low thing, I fancy. ‘See the 
straw all about.” 

. Horrid ‘—come, let’s go—I don’t see as there 
; 4 creature her one knows—let’s go to the Ar- 
Ust's Gallery,” 
bok posted on, and down stairs, Catharine 
er |i ew them. A smile still lingered on 
tleman’ bh gar she met, again, the eye of the gen- 
a ae 0 had been so long prone behind her. 
thous! smiled, as if he understood what she 
sit. There is something very captivating 













TALE OF ERROR. 


Have you been standing here, ever since | ; 
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in sucha smile, and Catharine looked pain, 
not to see whether she had ever seen him before, 
but how he did actually look. 


The survey wWa3 not very satisfactory. He 
was asmall man, and his dress of dark cloth, 
made him look almost diminutive. His features 
strong and sharp.~-Black eyes, piercing enough 
of themselves, were shadowed by an habitual 
frown; and his mouth, when the expressive 
smile had subsided, was compressed and straight. 
There was a charm abont his face, as there is 
about every face, however unfortunate: and the 
charm of his, was the smile that played like sum- 
mer lightning, over the gloom of his marked fea- 
tures. 

Catharine wondered she had never seen him 
before, and then, all at once, the illusion socom- 
mon to imaginative persons,came over her,and 
she rernembered that she had seen him before, 
and in the same place,—a long time ago. But 
when? Just then, the stranger rose from his 
seat, and walked to the upper end of the gallery; 
and Catharine felt quite certain that he wou 
stop before a particular picture. And he did. 


“ Itis very strange,” said she to Mrs. Felton, 
‘but I am perfectly confident that I have seen 
that person before: only what puzzles me, is, 
| that it must have been in this same gallery, and 
| just as we are standing now:—for my memory 
| of him, is not only akin to the present, but abso- 
‘ lutely identified with it. I feel as if | must have 
been looking at this picture, long ago—and as 
if this man, were a shadow of former time—I re- 
member him—and now he will turn and go out 


—now do you doubt that I have the second sight?” 


** [ don’t doubt you are losing your senses; so 
let us go too: you promised, you know, to meet 
Mrs. Aiken, at five,and it wants but a quarter 
to that time.” 

‘1s it possible? and I have seen but one pic- 
ture.” 





“You would see but one picture now, if we 
were to+tay till midmight. But we will come 
again.” 

a * * * - » 


The next day it rained—and the next;—and 
the first time it did not rain, Catharine proposed 
to Mrs. Felton, that they should go early, very 
early to the Athenzeum Gallery. 


When they entered,a gentleman who stood 
before the Joan of Arc, stepped aside; and Ca- 
tharine was glad of an opportunity to gaze once 
more on the beautiful features that had haunt- 
ed her like a presence, since her former visit. 
She looked at the picture, until gradually the 
scene before her of degradation and suffering, 
faded away, and another came over her eye.— 
Yet the principal figure remained. There was 
a crowd and many cries. But the cries were 
execrations, and the crowd were blood-thirsty 
and superstitious wretches. There was a pub- 
lic market-place, and a million of heads—and a 
stake—and a far off cry of * sorcery!” * witch- 
craft!” Thea the flames curled about the form 
of the heroine—but the proud glory of the face 
was unblanched. The eye shot forth the glance 
of command, and the pale cheek was fixed and 
stern, as when the pulses beat to victory. 

As anew burst of flames seemed to curl a- 
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round the light form of the victim. Catharine 
started and shuddered. 

“This is indeed, the true triumph of art,” 
said alow voice ather side. ‘ To beabte tocall 
up such pictures to the fancy,—to enthral—-to 
subdue—-to pale the cheek, with the reality of 
the horrors it images—this is worth being a 
painter for! and were I a painter—I wowld not 
resign the flush of pleasure, or pain it may be, 
that such a picture brings up from the heart, for 
loud plaudits eternally.” 

The person who spoke, was the same that had 
attracted Catharine’s attention the day she had 
been before atthe gallery. She suspected he 
was an artist :—and yet he had said, “ if 1 were 
a painter,’’ implying that he was not one. She 
replied to his remark; and he smiled and re- 
peated her’s, with the pleasant preface of, “ as 
you just now, truly observed,” (it is so pleasant 
to find that one’s sentences, at sixteen, are worth 
repeating bya dark, stern-looking man!) and 
Catharine thought when he talked and smiled, 
he looked almost handsome. They had talked 
of painters and paintings—and then of scenery 
—and then of picturesque scenery on Connect- 
icut river—and then of Bellows Falls in partic- 
ular—finally of several persons whom they dis- 
covered they both knew ; and although the gen- 
tleman contradicted several of Catharine’s fa- 
vorite opinions, and maintained two or three 
that she did not agree to at all, she thought him 
very, very agreeable, and wondered more than 
ever, who he could be. 

Mrs. Felton said, ‘Shall we go now? 
two o'clock.” 

“Ts it possible?” answered Catharine, look- 
ing about the gallery, for the first time, and 
seeing it nearly empty. Mrs. Felton looked at 
her companion—but as none of the three were 
pounpetes, there was no hope of introduction— 
and the gentleman bowed and departed. 

‘* Have you seen most of the pictures, Kate, 
to-day ?” 

** Just as many as J had, before 1 came.” 

“You area strange child. Who was it you 
were talking with when I spoke to you?” 

**T don’t know his name,” said Catharine, and 
she colored slightly, without imagining why. 
Mrs. Felton was looking at a French muslin, 
which hung at a shop window, and did not no- 
tice her embarrasment. 

When they reached Chesnut Street, it was 
half past twoo’clock. Dinner had been wait- 
ing some time, and Mr. Felton had come as 
near to being audibly vexed as he ever did, at 
their long delay. He was reading a newspa- 
per as they came in, and read aloud: 

* A new combatant has appeared in the are- 
na. The youngmember from A » has as- 
tonished even his friends. His sudden outpour- 
ing yesterday, in the House, of eloquent remon- 
strance against the late proceedings of the ad- 
ministration, the indignant force of his argu- 
ments and the cutting sarcasm with which he 
adduced some illustrations of the conduct of the 
collar men, altogether marked him out as des- 
tined to a high rank as an orator and states- 
"man, and a terror to some evil doers we could 


It is 





TALE OF 


ERROR. 


ton, “ why that #s your friend Tagfoot Waddie 
is it not?” ’ ‘ 
_ “ Yes-~and f am alittle surprised at his break. 
ing out in this way: he was a dull scholar in col. 
lege, I remember.” 

_ * Tagfoot Waddle!” exelaimed Catharine. 
“vou are joking! there can't be such a name!" 

“* Indeed therecan,” replied her brother, “and 
he may be thanktul he had not got the whole.” 

** The whole! I hope there is no more toit ?” 
_ * Yes there was—the original name was Bunt- 
ing—old Waddle Bunting of Philadelphia: un- 
cle to the young member, | visited him several 
times,on my return from the south. He was 
the oddest being, I believe that ever lived.” 

‘** Well, } don’t understand now,” said Catha- 
rine“ how Tagfoot came to be harnessed to all 
this euphonious set of names?” 

** Money, Kate: money does every thing, you 
know. Old Bunting was richas a j Poa he 
left to his sister’s eldest son, the pretty sum of 
$20,000, on condition of his changing the very 
decent name of John Rassell, to the very inde- 
cent one of Tagfoot Waddle.” 

“'Twenty thousand dollars !” exclaimed Ca- 
tharme, indignantly,“ and could he yield toa 
temptation so paltry—and make himself ridicu- 
lous for ife!—And how does he look? though 

ou need not tell me;—-I know bow Tagfoot 

Vaddle must look ;—Tagfoot Waddle!” repeat- 
ed Catharine over and over; and the more she 
repeated it, the more unaccountable it appeared, 
that any person of common sense should have 
required the assumption of such a name, and 
doubly so, that any body could be found willing 
to take it. 

** | ought to tell you, Kate,’ said Mr. Felton, 
“that Waddle had a motive beyond money, for 
exposing himself to so much ridicule. His mo- 
ther and sisters are placed in comfortable cir- 
cumstances by his means, and his younger bro- 
ther is at Cambridge.” 

‘But | thought you said he was at college 
with you.” vais 

“ Yes, he was. His uncle paid his college 
expenses—but his widowed mother was quite 
poor. Another thing—whatever people may 
think, he is not in much danger from their ridi- 
cule. They would be daring, indeed, who wou 
insult John Russell,—Tagfoot though be 
and you see he is making a figure in the Honse, 
in spite of his name.” and 
“ Yes,” replied Catharine, musingly, “2% 
how did you say he looked ? red haired, | goat 
~_ he has such a ri penpes 900 PO : 
ook every way, as if they would say— *"” 
any body dare to insult Tagfoot Waddle, mem 
ber from A——!’” : Wee) Mr 
“It is a pity to spoil such a picture, | sale ©" 
ye , * so I will not contradict you. 

* And you ?” : : 
“ T never beheld him,” replied Mrs. 4 = 
And Catharine could not persuade her or0 
to enlighten her any farther. P 
: - * Felton 
A month after this conversation, a vie 
with bis wife and sister, were pacing P tland. 
of a steamboat which was bound for pi : 
The sky was as blue as the smooth wave, 





name.” 
“Fhe member from A ,’ said Mrs. Fel- 





the air bracing and cool. 
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| intelligent face of Miss Felton, and 


© ‘ir. Smith. 


TALE OF ERROR. 


A gentleman who stood near the companion- 


way, looked towards them, and Mr. Felton im- 


| mediately went to him. 


“ Who is that?” said Mrs. Felton, “‘ My hus- 


| band seems to know him very well—they are 


shalsing hands—I can’t imagine who it is. 
“But 1 can,” said Catharine, laughing and 
blushing, for she at once saw it was the incog- 


| nto of the gallery. 


Mr. Felton now came towards them, and in- 


> troduced his companion. ‘“* Mr. Smith—an old 


friend of mine.” 

“Smith,” thought Mrs. Felton, “I wonder if 
he is one of the Exeter Smiths ?” 

“Smith!” thought Catharine, “what a name!” 

And they both curtseyed and smiled, as 
sweetly as if his name had not been Smith. 

Mr. Smith seemed pleased to recognize the 
alluded to 
their meeting in the gallery, thence the transi- 
tion was easy to many subjects they had discuss- 
ed at that time, and Catharine thought he had 
lost none of his powers of making himself agree- 
able. 

“Do you go on to Portland?” 

“No,” answered she, hesitatingly. 

It was but a short time, however, before she 
told him, without any hesitation, that they were 
to stop in York harbour; go on board Captain 


s Croft's vessel, the schooner Mary Ann; that 


Captain Croft was a particular friend of their’s ; 
and that then and there, they were to visit 
“Dom-Daniel’s cavern in the depth of the 
ocean.” 

“ How! what do you mean ?” 

“I wish we may make it out a more romantic 
expedition, than I fear we shall. Capt. Croft 
has a diving-bell on board, with which he is ex- 
ploring the wreck of sunken glories, in the 
shape of white wax, bales of duck, and other 
gems of the ocean; and Mrs. Felton and myself 
intend to find out the latest sleeve-patterns for 
sea-fairies, and leave our cards at some of the 
country seats and coral groves, one hears of. 
It is at least a perfectly safe curiosity—there is 
not the slightest danger to be apprehended, 
Captain Croft tells us; or my sister and myself 
were both too arrant cowards to tempt our des- 
tiny in this way.” 

, Mr. Felton approached them, and asked Mr. 
Smith if he stopped at Portsmouth. 
4 If you had asked me that question half an 
our ago,” he replied, “ I should have said yes: 
now I have a great inclination to say no.” 
43 Then Miss Felton has enlightened you, as 
mr tary tour? 1 wish you would join 
_” That will I, with the greatest pleasure,” an- 
roe Mr. Smith—and it was all setiiad. ° Mr. 
= looked extremely pleased: Mrs. Felton 
wis ed mischievously at Catharine; and Catha- 
nies Herself, though she was very glad of so 
pene an addition to their party, felt rather 
miortable. She was not quite at ease with 
but ena Very foolish of her, to be sure; 
ase ‘ow or other, he had struck her ima- 
ete ‘mnie imagination was always playing 
mat Wisin Mr. Smith, with his ugly face— 
ela pat was no —— ugly ;—and Catharine 
mbered, how she had laughed at a lady of) 
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her acquaintance, for asserting that Mr. 
neither stammered nor squinted, though he was 
notoriously given to both practices. People do 
change so on acquaintance. She listened to 
Mr. Smith, who was talking with Mr. Felton 
and another gentleman, on some political sub- 
ject, and she was proud of the good sense he 
showed, and the energy and strength with which 
he defended his opinions. There was nothing 
ornamented or laborious in his manner of speak- 
ing, but it was manly and forcible, and Catha- 
rine was proud of him. Already her face flushed 
with satisfaction. She had begun to identify his 
success with her own happiness. The symp- 
toms were alarming. Thank fortune! his name 
is not Tagfoot Waddle. Smith, though a very 
common name, was bearable. There were 
James and Horace Smith, of England—names 
to be proud of. It might be refined into Smythe. 
It might be worse. 

‘“ Why is that flag hung out?” she asked. 

“Itis a signal, I believe, to Captain Croft,” 
replied Mr. Smith; ‘‘do you not see his vessel 
off there to the left?” 

“Yes, I do—it is but a little way off—shall 
we go alongside, as the sailors say?” 

bes Oh, no; that vessel is more than two miles 
off; the captain of the boat will send us there.” 

* 1s it possible it is so far off? and it looks so 
near!”’ 

As Catharine spoke, a boat manned by eight 
rowers, shot up to the side of the steam-boat, 
and Captain Croft stepped on deck. Introduc- 
tions—apologies—compliments, followed—bag- 
gage lowered, and in five minutes the boat was 

ounding over the water like a spirit. 

The exhilirating motion of a swift boat, con- 
trasted with the monotonous, rolling, half-sick- 
ening one of the vessel they had been in, was 
delightful—and when they found themselves at 
the side of Captain Croft’s vessel, Catharine 
could hardly believe it possible that they had 
come two miles. 

“*‘ Welcome, ladies, to the good schooner Mary 
Ann,” said Captain Croft, when they reached 
the deck, crowded with men, bales of wet duck 
and machinery, and the masts hung with thou- 
sands of yards of duck, drying inthe sun; while 
twenty men were actively employed in unfold- 
ing and yr hee | the remainder. 

‘Not exactly in a fit condition for ladies, to 
be sure, but she makes her own apology. Now 
let me give you some refreshment; and then I 
— that you improve this fine afternoon, to 
make your descent. I have been down myself 
twice to-day, and the water is perfectly quiet: 
the ground swell above, to be sure, but you don’t 
feel that after you are a fathom or two below.” 

“Then why not go immediately?” said Mr. 
Felton, who had drank a glass of wine,and was 
always prompt; “I see no need of delay.” 

‘* None in the world. Weare not sure of to- 
morrow—and even to day—the wind may rise, 
in which case you could not go down.” 

“* Why?” said Catharine, “ is it dangerous?” 

** No—not dangerous—but you would find it 
unpleasant, if the water is agitated. It is per- 
fectly still now.” 

Captain Croft gave some orders to the men 
who stood at the other end of the ship, and in a 
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few moments the diving-bell slid out from the 
deck, and stood over the water, about three feet 
above the surface. 

* Who shall go first ?’’ was the question. 

“ Why not all go together ?” 

“ Oh, that is not possible. Only two can go at 
a time, besides the bell-man, who directs the 
machine. The seat will hold but three.” 
then you go first, Catharine?” asked Mr. 


nm. 

“ Ye——s,” said Catharine, with a shudder at 
the thought of it—* there is nodanger you say ?” 

“ Not the least in the world. You see those 
cords from above, where the men are, which go 
into the bell? those are the signal ropes ;-and 
the man inside will direct the motion, up or 
down, one way or the other, by pulling them. 
_- you see the machine is perfectly manage- 

e.” 

* And suppose a shark walks in?” 

“Oh, you must take your chance. If you will 
go to shark’s domains, you must expect him to 
call upon you.” 

Mr. Smith asked Catharine if she would ac- 
cept his escort, and Catharine was very willing 
to accept it. 

“Take a glass of wine,’’ said Mrs. Felton. 
But Catharine had grown very brave, and said 
it was quite unnecessary. She was equal to it. 

Captain Croft told her she had better tiea 
handkerchief about her head. ‘* The compres- 
sion of the air, when you first down, is un- 
pleasant; it is hke water poured into your ears.”’ 

Catharine recollected her escort; and she 
thought she should prefer the unpleasant sensa- 
tion of which Captain Croft spoke, to the un- 
pleasant consciousness of her own appearance, 
with her head bound up as if it was broken: 
and she declined. A small boat was now low- 
ered, and Catharine was handed into it. It 

sed round to the bell—under it—then the 

ll was lowered a little. Mr. Smith held his 
hand for her to step on, and she sprang into the 
seat. The man followed and Mr. Smith. They 
were all in their places, and the boat floated out 
from beneath. 

The signal was given, and the men above 
cheered long and loudly. The water pressed 
up into the bell, till it nearly touched their feet, 
and the air became hot as a furnace. Catharine 
closed her eyes. There was a rushing in at her 
ears, like the sound of many waters, and then a 
sensation of something tight round her head like 
an iron band. She had no idea of time, till she 
felt herself supported by her companion, and 
heard him say anxiously, 

* Are you faint, Miss Felton?’ 

“Not at all, now,” she answered; and she 
started at the strange sound of her own voice. 

“ How far down are we?” said Mr. Smith to 
the bellman. 

** Six—ten—about eighty feet, sir.” 

** And the bell is still——” 

* Catharine looked at her companion’s face. 
It was deadly pale. 

** You are faint, surely!” 

_“ Not in the least,” replied Mr. Smith, casting 
his eye towards the lights at the top of the bell ; 
* it is the reflection of the green water—you, 
too, look very pale.” 








TALE OF ERROR. 


Through these lights Catharine could 
fish float quietly by—and below them, iy 
bottom, lay a large shining flounder as notion. 
less and aristocratical as might be. 

“* Poets do not tell the truth after all, said Mr. 
Smith ; “ where are the * purple mullet and gold 
fish,’ and ‘ the sea-flower with leaves of blue” 
alas! alas!” 

** Shall I move the bell, ma’am?” asked the 
man. 

iT Why pi? 

* Only to show the facility with which it can 
9 replied Mr. Smith. ~ Raise ita 
ittle.” 

The man pulled one of the ropes, and the bell 
rose. 

** Now to the right.” 

‘* Now to the left.” 

_ And the obedient machine moved in the diree- 
tions indicated. 

_“ Now let us be perfectly still,” said Cathe- 
rine, “I want to feel that we are really under 
~ deep, deep sea.’ ”’ 

here was silence. Her companion held hier 
hand, and a quick pressure of it, showed that he 
understood the feeling that subdued her. Catha- 
rine was glad, very glad, that she could associ- 
até with this impression of the sublime, that o! 
sympathy with one, in whom she felt a great and 
in¢reasing interest. Altogether the feeling was 
worth all the trouble of gaining it. It is so sel- 
dom that one has the opportunity of feeling 
really sublime. At length Mr. Smith broke the 
silénce, by asking the man how long it would be 
practicable to stay. a 

“ There is air for one, an hour and a half, he 
replied—“ for three, half an hour, of course. 

“ Then our time must be nearly expired.” | 

“ Within five minutes,” said the man, taking 
out his watch. “ShallIsigntorise?” | 

As he spoke, a grating loud sound, like tnt 
of some heavy body falling across the top of the 
bell, startled them all. ee 

“ What can it be? how it shook us?" 

The man hesitated—looked anxiously out 0 
the bull’s eye, and then said, ied 

“It is the cable chain! how the conious “ 
thing has got out here, I can’t guese-—bet 4 
tis, that’s plain. Il sign to rise, if you se. 


“ By all means !” 
But the signal was not obeyed. It was 
ted 





“<7? e . sie,” . 

- Wistar the et — shall we do: 

i ine,in greatalarm. 
oie be quiet,” said Mr. Smith, ~ 
her firmly with one arm, while with tue z * h 
clasped a large iron hook whieh hung i 
side of the machine. “ Whats the reason 
don’t answer you, do you think? be bel 

“The d—d thing has got afoul of t om 
and they can’t are act replied the ma 

i a1 apxiety- 
oC and the will last ba a short time long?! 
said Mr. Smith. 

** Oh, what can we do! 
claimed Ci thagine, ia an agony 
rT chaikdive! and if 1 get up, Tl sem f 
word,” said the bell man; and suiting t 


' 
what can we do: ‘ 
of fear, § 
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ord, he was out of sight in a moment.— 
ee then they were—exposed to almost inevi- 
abledeath. Catharine looked at her companion, 
but she could not tell what were his emotions ; 
nis face was nearly hidden by the thick vapor 
that rolled up to the top of the bell. She began 
to feel a sense of suffucation, and she breathed 
hardly and painfully, as if every breath would 
ne her last. Then the thought of all she left 
above, and in her own green, sunny home, came 
over her—and the terrible death she must die !— 
twas too dreadful. She tried to speak, but she 
could not utter a word. Her companion at 
length broke silence. 
“Ifhe has got safely up, we shall very soon 
be relieved—if you can be calm.” 
Catharine was quieted by the resolute tone of 
her companion, and she found she could breathe 
and even speak. ‘ 
“Ts there any danger but he will fet up? I 
thought he could not help rising—shall not we 
too, 20 the same way if we are not relieved soon? 
“Phope very much he will reach the surface 
insafety—’ 
“And you fear—? 
“J fear—that he may hit against the vessel. 
For that reason, I would not expose you to such 
achance if it is possible to escape it. But you 
arevery calm—you bear it nobly!” 
Theair was now almost exhausted. Catha- 
rineheard Mr Smithsay. ‘ I dare not wait lon- 
ger, let me bind this handkerchief round your 
armand fasten it to my own—and now hold your 
breath !'—he put one arm round her waist—— 
The bell jarred. i é 
“Thank God! weare rising! exclaimed both 
the sufferers at once, as a quick grating sound 
showed that the chain was removed, and the 
bell rose rapid to the surface. It was buta 
minute, and the cheer of the men above came 
on their ears : 
“A Lady in the Bell! yeo! cheerily!’ sung 
the hoarse voices of the sailors, and no band of 
music ever approached the sounds, in more hea- 
venly beauty. A moment more, and the fresh air 
of the upper world rushed in. They were safe. 
The revulsion of feeling, was too much for 
the exhausted Catharine,and she fainted as she 
was lifted into the boat. 
Vhen she came to her senses, the first object 
she saw was the bell-man lying on the deck; his 
head bound with a handkerchief stained with 
4ood:—and the next was her companion in dan- 
er and safety anxiously bending over her. A 
iousand thoughts rushed through her brain in 
Auinstant. But for him she must certainly have 
ied.—She would have fainted, but for his cour- 
age—or she would have followed the bell-man in 
impatient fear of delay: his courage—his 
omposure had saved her life; and with a feel- 
tg of over-powering gratitude, she clasped his 
? a thanked hin, as well as her gushing 
say Ould let her. 
_, Do not thank me,’ he replied smiling, and 
yeas if he sympathized in her enthusiasm. ‘I 
ould have done nothing, but for your own calm- 
alow heponetey—and the efforts of this brave 
‘ Yes,’ said Mr. Felton ‘ we could not imagine 
Yyou did not come up—the men felt the sig- 
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nals, and had put on more purchase, but of 
course had no idea of the entanglement, when 
what should appear above water, but this glori- 
ous fellow—his head broke—blood pouring out 
and he ready to drop with exhaustion,—howey- 
er he wouldn’t faint, till he had got out ‘ Cabie 
chain—over bell!’ and then he sank away in an 
instant. Hadn’tit been for that you were gone, 
I can tell you;—my dear, give Kate some of that 
wine. Well, Waddle, you’ve had a taste of the 
brine! I fancy you'll not be in a hurry to go 
again!’ 

“Mr. Smith!’ was all that Catharine could 
utter.—He answered her look of astonishment. 


‘“*[ believe your brother did not intend the de- 
nouement to happen quite so soon—however he 
must thank himself. And now, since it has hap- 
pened, he will perhaps explain to me, as well as 
to you, why he wished me to drop my own name 
for the one [ have so patiently borne. I have been 
quite passive under it, so far, but will now re- 
sume my lawful cognomen of Waddle.” 


As he spoke he drew himself up with so much 
dignity that Catharine did not laugh. Somehow 
or other, she did not feel at all in a laughing 
mood. And so—this man—the incognito of the 
gallery—the companion of her danger— the 
member from A—’ this man—who, with all his 
wantof beauty, grace, manner,—any thing that 
she could have thought captivating,—had inter- 


' ested her more than any man she had ever seen; 


—this man, was Tagfoot Waddle !—What could 
be done? he never would changeit again.’ Alas! 
she had no rich uncles, like old Bunting, totempt 
hitn back to his old name !—Oh, if it were his old 
name !—or even Smith refined into Smythe—but 
Waddle! Tagfoot! what could be done! what 
could be done !’ 


She looked up at Mr. Felton. He wassmil- 
ing: sowas Mrs. Felton; and with such mis- 
chievous and expressive smiles, that Catharine 
could only blush to the tips of her fingers, and 
fix her eyes on the green water. She envied 
the placid wave, which contrasted so strongly 
with her own tempest tost mind. Once more 
she turned over in her thoughts the possibility of 
being ‘Mrs. Tagfoot Waddle,’ and this time 
she glanced at Mr. Tagfoot Waddle. He stood 
a little apart from the others, and an expression 
of gravity, almost of melancholy, rested on his 

eculiar features. It touched Catharine to the 

eart. How sad it must be, to bearsuch a name! 
to bear it too alone! Probably he would never 
wish, would never dare to ask anybody to share 
it with him. She wondered if he ever would. 
She began to fear he would not. After all, 
“‘what’s ina name?’ And Catharine was think- 
ing how much ‘ expertence’ had done towards 
changing some of her opinions, when Mr. Felton 
spoke, and she started, for she thought her ears 
had deceived her. No: she had heard very 

lainly, as was evident from the response. Mr. 
Felton had said: 

** Did you bring Mrs. Waddle withyon to Bos- 
ton?’ And he had replied, that Mrs. Waddle’s 
health was indifferent, and the care of her chil- 
dren detained her, * Then there was a 
Mrs. Tagfoot Waddle! anda number of little 
Waddles!’ 































































Extrordinary Murder. 


A trial took place very recently in the Grand 
Duchy of Hesse Cassel, in Germany, which ex- 
cited a very strong sensation throughout the 
whole continent. The history of the case is as 

allows : 

Two young travellers, in the course of a tour 
which they were making into one of the provin- 
ces of the above duchy, visited a Benedictine 
monastery which is situate on avery high moun- 
tain, and from the beauty of scenery, had been 
much frequented bytourists. Inreturningdown 
from the convent, the stranger saw, lying under 
a beech tree, the dead body of a man, with a 
cord doubled round his neck, and they instantly 
ran back to the convent and gave information 
of the fact tothe monks. The prior immediate- 
ly despatched a messenger to the proper officers, 
who lost no time in hastening tothe spot. It is 
mentioned in the account that according to the 
custom in Germany, the legal officer was ac- 
companied by two medical men. Upon an ex- 
amination of the body, they found that it was that 
of a highly distinguished count, Count Uregg, 
who lived in the neighborhood, and whose an- 


cient castle could be seen from the mountain | f 


where the monastery was situated. The ques- 
tion now was, how the count met his death, and, 
as the circumstances in which he was found jus- 
tified the suspicion that he lost his life by violent 
means, the officers instituted an immediate in- 
uiry. An inquest was accordingly held, and 
e jury, who relied on the evidence of the medi- 
cal witnesses, brought in a verdict to the effect 
that the deceased must have been murdered. 
The history of the catastrophe was this: The 
Count Uregg lived in his castle, where his an- 
cestors had resided before him, in splendor and 
comparative was mer About the period when 
he had attained his fifteenth year, there came 
into the neighborhood to live a military gentle- 
man and his family. The name of the stranger 
was Conord Essor, and having the habits of a 


gentleman, he becameacquainted with the count, | f, 


and was hospitably received by him. An inti- 
macy sprung up between the count and Essor’s 
family, and the result was t.at the former offer- 
ed his hand to Miss Essor, then a beautiful girl. 
The count was so determined on the marriage, 
that he was ready to secure the young lady for 
his wife on any terms; and he agreed by asettle- 
ment, not only to provide an ample fund for his 
wife in case of his death, but to support the pa- 
rents in his castle, or, if they disagreed, that he 
should give them an ample allowance for sup- 
porting them ina suitable manner. For some 
time the family lived very happily together, but 
about two years after the marriage, the villagers 

to remark that a very rich landlord, who 
resided a shurt distance from the castle, and 
whose name was Antoine Osterfeld, came every 
Sunday tosee M. Essor.—The real truth was 
that Osterfeld paid clandestine attention to the 
Countess, and he was encouraged by the parents, 
and particularly Mrs. Essor,in his immoral pro- 
ject. Such was the nature of the evidence ob- 
tained by the law officers in their early inqui- 
ries; and having ascertained thus much, they 
thought it essential at once to proceed to the cas- 


EXTRAORDINARY MURDER. 








tle and make inquiries. 
——_. Ww 

t this period, it 1s proper to stat 
Count had left his aodie a aa al rs 
a short time; that he had charged his wife with 
criminality, and apaed both to her father and 
mother a privity of her guilt; he moreoyer ob. 
tained a legai prohibition for preventing Oster. 
feld from visiting his residence. The mother of 
the Countess was examined, as were also her 
father and the servants, and the nature of the 
evidence was such as to authorize the officers tp 
place those parties in custody,on the aecusatiog 
of being accessories to the murder. 

Whilst in prison a young woman, who hap- 
pened to be a prisoner also, in an adjoini 
apartment to that where the Countess and Oster. 
feld were placed, overheard their conversation. 
and she communicated the substance of it to the 
officers. 

A variety of witnesses were afterwards forth. 
coming who spoke to the utterance of various 
expressions on the part of the Countess her 
mother, and Essor, which confirmed the suspi- 
cion they had a hand in the murder. 

The countess was, therefore, submitted toa 
resh examination, when the President of the 
Court conducted the interrogatories. The acute- 
ness and address which he displayed, were two 
much for her, and she confessed that Osterfeld 
had told her that he murdered her husband with 
the assistance of her father and mother; but in 
the most solemn manner, she declared that she 
was convinced that neither of her parents had 
any thing todo with the crime. At this junc- 
ture Osterfeld was brought in and confronted 
with the Countess. 

He first attempted to make a denial, but heat 
last confessed that he and Essor, with Essor’s 
wife, all were parties to the murder. Osterfeld 

roposed a mild way of getting rid of the Count, 
but Essor would not listen to this, and said he had 
injuries of his own to avenge. He then stated 
that he was the person who aragaws the Count 
rom his horse, assisted by Mr. Essor, and when 
the Count was down he held his mouth while 
Essor perpetrated the murder !—(We refrain 
from giving the acccount of this act in detail, as 
the death of the unfortunate victim was effec 
in a manner which showed a great anatomical 
skill.)—It was Essor who put the cord about the 
victim’s neck. wr 

The whole were found guilty. Essor died in 
prison before the final trial. The other prise 
ners were sentenced as follows :— of 

Osterfeld imprisoned for life in the nome * 
correction but in the mean time he is at libert) 
to prove that he was not the principal. 

Juliah Essor the mother-in-law of the victia 
four years of hard labor, after which. she on 
give security that she will be forthcoming W 
ever required by the government. , : 

Amelia Uregg, three years and a simular pen 


They examined the 


alty. 
Te three prisoners were further obliged t@ 
pay the whole expenses of the prosecution. 


————_ 


One sign of mediocrity of sense, 
ways telling stories.—La Bruyer. 
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THE INTEMPERATE,. 


(From the Religious Souvenir, for 1834.) 
THE INTEMPERATE. 


“Come along,” said James Harwood to his 
wife, who, burdened with two children, followed 
in his steps.) Her heart was full, and she made 


ly. 
mWell, be sullen if you choose, but make 
haste you shall, or I willleave youin the woods.” 

Then, as if vexed because his ill humor failed 
toirritate its object, he added in a higher tone— 

“Put down that boy. Have not I told you 
twenty times, that you could get along faster if 
you had but one to carry? He can walk as well 
as | can.” : i 

“He is sick,” said his mother ; feel how his 
head throbs. Pray take him in your arms.” 

“TJ tell you, Jane Harwood, once for all, that 
ou are spoiling the child by your foolishness. 

e isno more sick than Iam. You are only 
trying tomake him‘azy. Get down I tell you, 
and walk,” addressing the languid boy. i 

He would have proceeded to enforce obedi- 
ence, but the report ofa gun arrested his atten- 
tion. He entered a thicket, to discover whence 
it proceeded, and the weary and sad heartened 
mother sat down upon the grass. Bitter were 
her reflections during that interval of rest — 
the wilds of Ohio. The pleasant New Englan 
village from which she had just emigrated, and 
the peaceful home of her birth, rose up to her 
view—where, but a few years before, she had 
given herhand to one whose unkindness now 
strewed it with thorns. By constant and endear- 
ing attentions, he had won her youthful love, 
and the two first years of their union promised 
happiness. Both were industrious and affec- 
tionate,and thesmiles of their infant in his even- 
ing sportsor slumbers, more than repaid the 
labours of the day. 

But a change became visible. The husband 
grew inattentive to his business, and indifferent 
to his fireside. He permitted debts to accumu- 
late, in spite of the economy of his wife, and be- 
came morose and offended at her remonstrances. 
She strove tohide,even from her own heart, 
the vice that was gaining the ascendancy over 
him, andredoubled her exertions to render his 
home agreeable. But too frequently her efforts 
were of no avail, or contemptously rejected. 
The death of her beloved mother, and the birth 
ofa second infant, convinced her that neither in 
sorrow nor sickness could sheexpect sympathy 
from him, to whom she had given her heart, in 
the simple faith of confiding affection. They 
became miserably poor, and the cause was evi- 
dent to every observer. In this distress a letter 
was received from a brother, who had been for 
several years a resident in Ohio, mentionin 
thathe was induced to remove further westwar 
ay offering them the use of a tenement which 

is family would leave vacant, and a small por- 
hon of cleared land, until they might be able to 
become mrcaneers. 

oor Jane listened to this proposal with grati- 
esa She thought she saw i it the calwatiin of 
ded posters. She believed that if he were divi- 
mode his intemperate companions, he would 
The ning his early habits of industry and virtue. 
ria . Ne native and endeared scenes, 
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from which she would have once shrunk, seemed 
as nothing in comparison with the prospect cf 
his reformation and returning happiness. Yet 
when all their few effects were converted into 
the wagon and horse which were to convey 
them toa farland,and the scant and humble 
necessaries which were to sustain them on their 
way thither; when she took leave of her brother 
and sisters, with their households; when she 
shook hands with the friends she had loved from 
her cradle, and remembered that it might be 
for the last time; and when the hills that encir- 
cled her native village faded into the faint, blue 


outline of the horizon, there came over hersuch © 


a desolation of spirit, such a foreboding of evil, 
as she had never before experienced. She 
blamed herself for these feelings, and repressed 
their indulgence. 

The journey was slow and toilsome. The au- 
tinea! rains and the state of the roads were 
against them. The few utensils and comforts 
which they carried with them were dually 
abstracted and sold. The object of this traffic 
could not be doubted. The effects were but too 
visible in his conduct. She reasoned,—she en- 
deavoured to persuade him to a different course. 
But anger was the only result. When he was 
not too far stupified to comprehend her remarks, 
his rh ern was exceedingly overbearing 
andarbitrary. He felt that she had no friend to 
= her from insolence, and was entirely in 

is own power ; and she was compelled to real- 
ize that it was a power without generosity, and 
that there is no tyranny so perfect as that of a 
capricious and an alienated husband. 

As they approached theclose of their distress- 
ing journey, the roads became worse, and their 
horse utterly failed. He had been but scantily 
‘ol pas tor, as the intemperance of his owner 

ad taxed and impoverished every thing for its 
own support. Jane wept as she looked on the 
dying animal, and remembered his laborious 
and ill-repaid services. 

** What shall I do with the brute,’’ exclaimed 
his master, “ he has died in such an out-of-the- 
way place, that I cannot even find one to buy 
his skin.”’ 

Under the shelter of their miserably broken 
wagon, they passed another night, and early ‘in 
the morning pursued their way on foot. Of 
their slender stores, a few morsels of bread 
were all that remained. But Jameshad about 
his person a bottle, which he no longer made a 
secret of using. At ic! | application of it to 
his lips, his temper seemed to acquire new vio- 
lence. They were within afew miles of the ter- 
mination of their journey, and their directions 
had been veryclear and precise. But hismind 
becameso bewildered and perverse, that he per- 
sisted in choosing by-paths of underwood and 
tangled weeds, under the pretence of seeking a 
shorter rout. This increased and prolonged 
their fatigue; but no entreaty of his wearied 
wife was regarded. Thelittle boy of four years 
old whose constitution had been feeble from his 
infancy, became so feverish and distressed, as to 
be unable to proceed. The mother, after in vain 
soliciting aid and compassion from her husband, 
took him in her arms, while the youngest, whom 
she had previously carried, and who was unable 
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to walk, clung to her shoulders. Thus burdened, 
her progress was tedious and painful. Still she 
was enabled to goon: for thestrength that nerves 
: mother’s arm, toiling for her sick child, is from 


Gop. She even endeavored to press on more 
rapidly than usual, fearing that if she fell behind 
her husband would tear thesufferer from her 
arms, in some paroxysm of his savage intemper- 
ance. 

Their road during the day, though approach- 
ing the small settlement were they were to re- 
side, lay through a solitary part of the country. 
‘The children were faint and hungry ; and as the 
exliausted mother sat.upon the grass, trying to 
nurse her infant,she drew from lier bosom the 
last piece of bread,and held it to the parched 
lips of the feeble child. But he turned away his 
head, and with a scarcely audible moan, asked 
for water. Feelingly might she sympathize in 
the distress of the poor outcast from the tent of 
Abraham, who laid her famished son among the 
shrubs, and sat downa good way off, saying, 
“Let me not see the death ofthe child.” But 
this Christian mother, was not in the desert, nor 
in despair. She looked upward to Him, who 
is the refuge of the forsaken and the comforter 
of those whose spirits are cast down. 

The sun was drawing toward the west, as the 
voice of James Harwood wes heard issuing from 
the forest, attended by another man with a gun 
and some birds at his girdle. 

“ Wife, will you get up now, and come along? 
—Weare not a mile from home. Here is John 
Williams, who went from our partofthe country, 
and says he is our next-door neighbour. ” 

Jane received this hearty welcome with a 
thankful spirit and rose toaccompany them. The 
kind neighbour took the sick boy in his arms, 
saying— 

* Harwood, take the baby from your wife; we 
do not let our wornen bear all the burdens here 
in Ohio.” 

James was ashamed to refuse, and reached 
his hands towards the child. But accustomed to 
neglect or unkindness, it hid its face, crying in 
the maternal bosom. 

** You see how itis. She makes the children 
so cross, that I never have any comfort of them. 
She chooses to carry them herself, and always 
will have her own way.”’ 

“You have come toa new settled country, 
friends,’’ said John Williams; but it is a good 
country to getaliving in. Crops of corn and 
wheat are such as you never saw in New Eng- 
land. Our cattle hve in clover, and the cows 
give us cream instead of milk. There is plenty 
of game to employ our leisure, and venison 
and wild turkey do not come amiss now and 
then on a farmer’s table. Here is a short cut 
I can show you; though there is a fence or two 
to climb. James Harwood, I shall like to talk 
with you about old times and old friends down 
east. Why dont youhelp your wife over the 
fence with her baby?” 

‘So I would, but she isso sulky. She has not 
spoke a word tomeall day. { always say let 
such folks take care of themselves till their mad 
fit is over.” : 

A cluster of log cabins now met their view 
through an opening in the forest. They were 
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pleasantly situated in the midst of an area of cy}. 

tivated land. A fine river, surmounted bya vl 

tic bridge of the trunks oftrees, cast a sparklip 

ave through the deep, unchanged autumnal yer 
ure. 

“Here we live,” said their guide, “9 hard. 
working, contented people. This is yourhouse 
which has no smoke curling up fron the chimney. 
It may not be quite so genteel as some you have 
left behind in the old States, but it is about as 
good as any in the neighbourhood. I'll go and 
call my wife to welcome you; right glad will 
she be to see you, for she sets great store by folks 
from New England.” 

The inside of a log cabin, to those not habit- 
uated to it, presents puta cheerless aspect. The 
eye needs time to accustom itself tothe rude 
walls and floors, the absence of glass windows, 
and doors leosely hung upon leather hinges, 
The exhausted woman entered and sank down 
with her babe. There was no chair to receive 
her. Ina corner of the room stood a rough board 
table, and a low frame resembling a beadstead. 
Other furniture there was none. Glad kind 
voices Of her own sex, recalled her from her stu: 
por. ‘Three or four matrons and several bloom- 
ing young faces, welcomed her with smiles— 
The warmth of reception in a new colony, and 
the substantial services by which it is manifest- 
ed, eS to shame the ceremonious and heartless 
professions, which ina more artificial state of 
society, are dignified with the name of friend- 


ship. 

As if by magic, what had seemed almost a 
prison, assumed a different aspect, under the 
ministry of active benevolence. A cheeriul 
flame rose from the Bnei fireplace; several 
chairs and a bench for the children appeared; 
a bed with comfortable coverings conceal 
the shapelessness of the bedstead, and viands 
to which they had long been strangers were 
heaped upon the table. An old lady held the 
sick boy tenderly in her arms, who seemed 
to revive as he saw his mother’s face bright- 
en, and the infant, after a draught of fresh 
milk, fell into a sweet and profound slumber. 
One by onc, the neighbours departed, that the 
wearied ones might have an opportunity of re- 

se. John Williams, who was the last to 

id good by, lingered a moment as he closed 
the door, and said— ; . 

“Friend Harwood, here is a fine, ie 
cow feeding at your door; and for old ac- 
quaintance sake, you and your family are 
welcome to the use of her for the present, 
until you can make out better.” j 

When they were left alone, Jane pout” 
out her gratitude to her Almighty ego 
in a flood of joyful tears. Kindness to W 4 
she had recently been a stranger, fell as 
balm of Gilead upon her wounded oye 

“Husband,” she exclaimed in the fulnes 
of her heart, “we may yet be happy. the 

He answered not, and she perceived oe 
heard not. He had thrown himself upon a 
bed, and in a deep and stupid sleep was 
pelling the fumes of intoxication. 1 jn the 

This new family of emigrants, thoug” in of 
midst of poverty, were sensible of a cue 
satisfaction to which they had long been 
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vers. The difficulty of procuring ardent 
spirits in this small and isolated community, 
promised to be the means of establishing their 
peace. The mother busied herself in making 
their humble tenement neat and comfortable, 
while her husband, as if ambitious to earn in 
a new residence, the reputation he had lost 
in the old, labored dilligently to assist his neigh- 
bors in gathering in their harvest, receiving 
his payment in such articles as were needed 
for the subsistence of his household. Jane con- 
tinually gave thanks in her prayers for this 
great blessing; and the hope she permitted 
herself to indulge of his permanent reforma- 
tion, imparted unwonted cheerfulness to her 
brow and demeanor. The invalid boy seemed 
also to gather healing from his mother’s smiles, 
for so great was her power over him, since 
sickness had rendered his dependence com- 
plete, that his comfort, and even his counte- 
nance, were a faithful reflection of her own. 
Perceiving the degree of her influence, she en- 
deavored to use it, as every religious parent 
should, for his spiritual ‘benefit. She. suppli- 
cated that the pencil which was to write upon 
his soul, might be guided from above. She 
spoke to him in the tenderest manner of his 
Father in Heaven, and of his will respecting 
little children. She pointed out His goodness 
in the daily gifts that sustain life; in the glo- 
rious sun as it came forth rejoicing in the east; 
iu the gently falling rain; the frail plant, and 
the dews that nourish it. He loved even the 
storm and the lofty thunder, because they came 
from God. She repeated to him passages of 
scripture, with which her memory was stored, 
and sang hymns, until she perceived that if he 
was in pain, he complained not, if he might 
but hear her voice. She made him acquaint- 
ed with the life of the compassionate Redeem- 
er, and how he called young children to his 
arms, though the disciples forbade them. And 
itseemed as if a voice from heaven urged her 
hever to desist from cherishing this tender and 
deep rooted piety, because like the flower of 
grass, he must soon fade away. Yet, though 
it was evident that the seeds of disease were 
in his system, his health at intervals seemed 
to be improving, and the little household, par- 
tobk, for a littie time, the biessings of tran- 

quility and content. | 
But let none flatter himself that the domin- 
1on of vice is suddenly or easily broken. It 
may seem to relax its grasp, and to slumber, 
but the victim who has long wore its chain, 
if he would utterly escape, and triumphat last, 
The do so in the strength of Omnipotence. 
us James Harwood never sought. He had 
wich to experience that prostration of spirits 
ee attends the abstraction of a habitual 
, _ ant. His resolution to recover his lost 
ae was not proof against this physical 
hvenience. He determined at all hazards 
eats his depraved appetite. He laid his 
_ eliberately, and with the pretext of ma- 
whiel per arrangements about the wagon, 
ed fy : em been left broken on the road, depart- 
yond th ishome. His stay was protracted be- 
tie We © appointed limit, and at his return, his 
48 written on his brow, in characters not to 
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be mistaken. That he hadalso brought with 
him some hoard of intoxicating poison, to which 
to resort, there remained no room todoubt. Day 
after day did his shrinking household witness the 
alterations of causless anger and brutaltyranny. 
To lay waste the comfort of his wife,seemed to 
be his prominent object. By constant contra- 
diction and misconstruction, he strove to distress 
her, and then visited her sensibilities upon her 
as sins. Had she been more obtuse by nature, 


or more indifferent to his welfare, she might ° 


with greater ease have borne the cross. But 
her youth was nurtured in tenderness, and edu- 
cation had refined ber sensibilities, both of plea- 
sure and of pain. She could not forget the love 
he had once manifested for her, nor prevent the 
chilling contrast from filling her with anguish. 
She could not resign the hope that the being who 
had early ovianat correct feelings and noble 
principles of action,might yet be won back to 
that virtue which had rendered him worthy of her 
affections. Still, this hope deferred was sickness 
and sorrow to the heart. She found the necess- 
ity of deriving consolation, and the power of en- 
durance wholly from above. The tender invita- 
tion by mouth ofa prophet, was as a balm to her 
wounded soul,-“‘as a woman forsaken and griev- 
ed in spirit,and as a wife of youth, when thor 
wast refused, have I called thee, saith thy God.”’ 

So faithful was she in the discharge of the dif- 
ficult duties that devolved upon her—so careful 
not toirritate her husband by reproach or gloom 
—that to a casual observer she might have ap- 
peared to be confirming the doctrine of the an- 
cient philosopher, that happiness is in exact pro- 
portion to virtue. Hadhe asserted that virtue 
is the source ofall that happiness which depends 
upon ourselves, none could have controverted 
his position. But, toa woman, a wife,a mother, 
how small is the portion of independent happi- 
ness! She has woven the tendrils of her heart 
around many props. Each revolving year ren- 
ders their support more necessary. They cannot 
waver, or warp, or break, but she must trembie 
and bleed. 


There was but one modification of her hus-. 


band’s persecution which the fullest measure of 
her piety could not enable her to bear unmoved. 
This was unkindness to her feeble and suffering 
boy. It was at first commenced as the surest 
mode of distressing her. It opened adirect av- 
enue to her heartstrings. What began in per- 
verseness seemed to end in hatred, as evil habits 
sometimes create perverted principles.—The 
wasted and wild eyed invalid hrenk from his 
father’s glanceand footstep as from the approach 
of a foe. More than once had he taken him 
from the little bed which maternal care had pro- 
vided for him, and forced him to go forth in the 
cold of the winter storm. 

“T mean to harden him, said he. All the 
neighbours know that you make such a fool 
of him that he will never be able to get a living. 
For my part, I wish I had never been called to 
the trial of seareree a useless boy, who pre- 
tends to be sick only that he may be coaxed by 
a silly mother.” 

On such occasions, it was in vain'that the mo- 
ther attempted to protect herchild. She might 
ncither shelter him in her bosom, nor control 
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the frantic violence of the father. Harehaess, 
and the agitation of fear, deepened a disease 
which else might have yielded. The timid boy, 
in terror of his natural protector, withered away 
like a blighted flower. It was of no avail that 
friends remonstrated with the unfeeling parent, 
or that hoary headed men warned him solemnly 
ofhis sins. Intemperance had destroyed hisre- 
spect for man and his fear for God. 

Spring at length emerged fromthe shades of 
‘that heavy and bitter winter. But its smile 
brought no gladness to the declining child. Con- 
sumption fed upon its vitals, and his nights were 
restless and full of pain. ' 

** Mother, I wish I could smell the violets that 
Pre upon the green bank by our old dear 

ome.’ 

“Itis too early for violets my child. But the 
oe is beautifully greenaround us, and the 

irds sing sweetly, as if their hearts were full of 
praise.” 


“In my dreams last night 1 saw the clear wa-| G 


ters of the brook that ran by the bottom of my 
little garden. I wish I could taste them once 
more. And I heard such music, too, as used 
to come from that white church = the trees, 
were every Sunday the happy people meet to 
worship Gop.” 

The mother saw that the hectic fever had 
been long increasing, and knew there was such 
an unearthly brightness in his eye, that she fear- 
ed his intellect wandered. She seated herself 
on his low bed, and bent over him tosooth and 
compose him. He lay silent for some time. 

“Do FN think my father will come?” 

Dreading the agonizing agitation which in his 
paroxysms of coughing and pain he evinced at 
the sound of his father’s well known footstep, 
she answered— 

“T think not, love. 
sleep.” 

** Mother, I wish he would come. I do not 
feel afraid now. Perhaps he would iet me lay 
my cheek to his once more, as he used to dowhen 
1 was a babe in my grandmother’s arms. 1 
should be glad to say good-by to him, before I 
go to my Saviour.” 

Gazing intently in his face, she saw the work 
- the destroyer, in lines too strong to be mista- 

en. 

** My son—my dear son—say Lorp Jesus re- 
ceive my spirit.” 

“Mother,” he replied, with a sweet smile 
upon his gastly features, “he is ready. I desire 
to goto Him. Hold the baby to me, that I ma 
kiss her. Thatis all. Now sing to me, and, 
oh! wrap me close in your arms, for I shiver 
with cold.” 

He clung, witha death grasp, to that bosom 
which had long been his sole earthly refuge 

“Sing louder, dear mother, a little louder, I 
cannot hear you.” 

A tremulous tone, as if froma broken harp, 
rose above her grief, to comfort the dying child. 
One sigh of icy breath was upon her cheek, as 
she joined it to his—one shudder—and all was 
over. She held the body long in her arms, as if 
fondly heping to warm and revivify it with her 
breath. ‘Then she stretched it vpon its bed, and 
kneeling beside it, hid her face in that grief 


You had better try to 
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which none but mothers feel. It was a deep and 
sacred solitude, alone with the dead. Nothing 
save the soft breathings of the slee ing babe 
fell upon that solmen pause. Then the Silence 
was broken by a wail of piercing agony. [t 
ceased, anda voice arose, a voice of supplica- 
tion, for stren to endure, as “seeing Him 
who is invisible?” Faith closed what was 
begun in weakness. It became a prayer of 
thanksgiving to Him who had released the dove- 
like spirit from the prison house of pain, that it 
= taste the peace and mingle in the melody 
of HEAVEN. 

She arose from the orison, and bent calmly 
over the dead. The thin, placid features wore 
a smile, as when he had spoken of Jesus. She 
composed the shining locks around the pure 
forehead, and gazed long on what was to her so 
beautiful. Tears had vanished from her eyes, 
and in their stead was an expression almost sub- 
lime, as of one who had given an angel back to 


oD. 
The father entered carelessly. She pointed 
to the pallid, immovable brow.— 

“ See, he suffers no longer. ” 

He drew near and gazed on the dead with sur- 
prise and sadness. A few natural tears forced 
their way, and fell on the face of the first-born 
who was once his pride. The memories of that 
moment were bitter. He spoke tenderly to the 
emaciated mother; and she, whoa short time 
before was raised above the sway of grief, wept 
like an infant as those few affectionate tones 
touched the sealed fountains of other years.— 
Neighbors and friends visited them, desirous to 
console their sorrow, and attend them when 
they committed the body tothe earth. There 
was a shady and secluded spot, which they had 
consecrated by the burial of their few dead. 
Thither that whole little colony were gathered, 
and seated on the springing grass, listened to 
the holy, healing words of the inspired volume. 
It was read by the oldest man in the colony, who 
had himself often mourned. As he bent rever- 
ently over the sacred page, there was that 00 
his brow which seemed to say “this has beeo 
my comfort in affliction.” Silver hairs thinly 
covered his temples, and his low voice was mot 
ulated by feeling, as he read of the frailty of man 
withering like the flower of grass, before it grow: 
eth up; and of His majesty in whipse sight “+ 
thousand years areas yesterday when it 1s past, 
and as a watch in the night.” He selected 7 
the words of the CompassionaATE ONE, Whe 
“ gathereth the lambs with his arm, carrieth sage 
in his bosom; who, pointing out an examp € ; 
the humility of little children, said, ‘ Exoowt 
become as one of these, ye cannot enter into ie 
kingdom of Heaven,” and who calleth all e 
weary laden to come unto him, that he mye 
themrest. The scene called forth appa’ 
even from manly bosoms. The mother, ro af 
with watching and weariness, bowed her ad 
down to the clay that concealed her coe. nal 
it was observed with gratitude by that go bs 
group, that the husband supported her | 
arms, and mingled histears with hers. ont 

He returned from the funeral in much ™ ; 
distress. His sins were brought to ang 
ance and reflection was misery. For 
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nights sleep was disturbed by visions ofhis ne- 
glected boy. Sometimes he imagined that he 
heard him coughing from his low bed, and felt 
constrained to go to him, ina strange disposition 
of kindness, but his limbs were unable to obey 
the dictates of his will. ‘Then he would see him 
pointing with a thin dead hand tothe dark grave, 
or beckoning him to follow to the unseen world. 
Conscience haunted him with terrors, and many 
prayers from pious hearts arose that he might 
now be led to repentance. The venerable man 
who had read the bible at the funeral of his 
boy, exhorted him to yieldto the warning voice 
from above, and to “break off his sins by 
righteousness, and in his iniquities by turning 
unto the Lorp. ” 

There was a change in his habits and con- 
versation, and his friends trusted it would be 
permanent. She who, above all others, was in- 
terested in the result, spared no exertion to 
win him back to the way of truth, and soeth 
his heart into peace with itself, aad obedience 
tohis Maker. Yet was she doomed to witness 
thefull force of grief and of remorse upon intem- 
perance, only to see them utterly overthrown 
atlast. The reviving virtue, with whose indica- 
tions she had solaced herself and even gave 
thanks that her beloved son had not died in vain, 
was transient as the morning dew. Habits of 
industry, which had begun to spring up, proved 
themselves to be without rsot. The dead, and 
his cruelty to the dead, were alike forgotten. 
Disaffection to the chastened being, who against 
hope still hoped for his salvation, resumed its 
dominion. ‘T'he friends who had alternately re- 
proved and encotfraged him, were convinced 
that their efforts had been of no avail. Intem- 
perance, “like the strong man armed,” took 
possession of a soul that lifted no cry fer aid to 
the Hoty Sprrir,and girded on no weapon to 
resist the destroyer. 

Summer passed away, and the anniversary of 
their arrival at the colony returned. It was to 
Jane Harwood a period of sad and solemn re- 
trospection. The joys of other days, and the 
sorrows of maturity, passedin review before her, 
aud while she wept, she questioned her heart 
what had been its gain froma Father’s disci- 
pline, or whether it had sustained that greatest 
of all losses—the loss of its affections. 

She was alone at this season of self communi- 
on. The absence of her husband had become 
more frequent and protracted. A storm, which 
feelingly reminded her of those which had often 
beat upon them when homeless and weary trav- 
ellers, iad been raging for nearly two days. To 


s this cause she imputed the unusually long stay 


es husband. ‘Through the third night of his 
veh hi, lay sleepless, listening to his foot- 
of eee she fancied she heard shouts 
ed re iter, for the mood in which he return- 
pa his revels was various. But it was 
tho. : le shriek of the tempest. Then she 
Wren 8 some ebulition of his frenzied anger 
wird _— ears. It was the roar of the hoarse 
‘rau rough the forest. All night long she 
to " to those sounds, and hushed and sang 

er aftrighted babe. Unrefreshed, she arose 


» 2 
ne Tesumed her morning labors. 


S ; 
— her eyes were attracted by a group 
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of neighbors, coming up from the river. A 
dark and terrible foreboding oppressed her. She 
hastened out to meet them. Coming towards 
her house was a female friend, agitated and 
fearful, who, passing her arm around her, 
would have spoken. 

“Oh! you come to bring me evil tidings; | 
pray you let me know the worst.” 

The object was, indeed, toprepare her mind 
for a fearful calamity. The body of her hus- 
band had been found drowned, as was suppo- 
sed, during the darkness of the preceding 
night, in attempting to cross the bridge of logs, 
which had been partially broken by the swoll- 
en waters. Utter prostration of spirit came 
over the desolate mourner. Her energies were 
broken, and her heart withered. She had sus- 
tained the privation of poverty and emigration, 
and the burdens of unceasing labor and unre- 
quited care, without murmuring. She had laid 
her first-born in the grave with resignation, 
for faith had heard her Saviour saying, “ Suf- 
fer the little child to come unto me.” She 
had seen him, in whom her heart's young af- 
fections were garnered up, become a persecu- 
tor and injurer, a prey to vice the most dis- 
tructive. Yet she had borne up under all. 
One hope remained with her as an“ anchor of 
the soul’”—the hope that he might yet repent 
and be reclaimed. She had persevered in her 
complicated and self-denying duties with that 
charity which beareth all things,—believeth all 
things,—endureth all things. But now he had 
died in his sin. The deadly leprosy which had 
stolen over his heart, could no more be “ purged 
by sacrifice or offering for ever.” She knew 
that not a single prayer for mercy hada_prece- 
ded the soul on its passage to the High JupGr's 
bar. There were bitter dregs in this grief, 
which she had never before wrung out. 

Again the sad hearted community assembled 
in their humble cemetery. A funeral in an in- 
fant colony awakens sympathies of an almost 
exclusive character. Itis as ifa large famil\ 
suffered. To bear along the corpse of a sirong 
man, through the fields which be had sown, and 
to cover motionless in the grave that arm which 
trusted to have reaped the ripening harvest. 
awakens a thrilldeep and startling in the breast 
of those who had wrought by his side during 
the burden and heat of the day—To lay the mo- 
ther on her pillow of clay, whose last struggle 
with life was, perchance, to e.g the hope 
of one more brief visit to the land of her fa- 
thers,—whose heart’s last pulsation might have 
been a prayer that her children might return 
and grow up in the shadow of a schol house 
and the church of Gop, is a grief in which 
none, save emigrants, may participate. To 
consign to their narrow, motionless abode both 
young and old, the infant and him ofhoary hairs, 
without the solmeu knell, the sable train, the 
hallowed voice of the man of Gop, giving back 
in the name of his fellow christians, the most 
precious roses of their pilgrim path, and speak - 
ing with divine authority of Him whois the * res- 
urrection and the life,” adds desolation to that 
weeping with which man goeth downward to the 
dust. 

But with heaviness of an unspoken acd pe- 
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culiar nature was this victim of vice borne from 
the home that he troubled and laid by the side 
of his son, to whose tender years he had been an 
unnatural enemy. There was sorrow among 
all who stood around his grave, and it bore fea- 
tures of that sorrow which is without hope. 

The widowed mourner was not able to raise 
her head from the bed when the bloated re- 
mains of her unfortunate husband were commit- 
ted to the earth. Long and severe sickness 
ensued, and in her convalescenec a letter was 
received from her brother, inviting her and 
her child to an asylum under his roof, and ap- 
pointing a time to come and conduct them on 
their homeward journey. 

_ With her little daughter, the sole remnant of 
her wrecked heart’s wealth, she returned to her 
kindred. 1t was with emotions of deep and pain- 
ful gratitude, that she bade farewell to the inhab- 
itants of that infant settlement, whose kindness, 
through all her adversities, had never failed. 
And when they remembered the example of 
uniform patience and piety which she had ex- 
hibited, and the saint-like manner in which she 
had sustained her burdens, and cherished their 
sympathies, they felt as if a tutelary spirit had 
bes gh from among them. 

n the home of her brother, she educated 
her daughter in indastry, and that contentment 
which virtue teaches. Restored to those friends 
with whom the morning of life had passed, she 
shared with humble cheerfulness the comforts 
that earth had yet in store for her; but in the 
cherished sadness of her perpetual widowhood, 
in the bursting sighs of her nightly orison, might 
be traced a sacred and deeprooted sorrow—the 
memory of her erring husband, and the miseries 
of unreclaimed intemperance. 

Hartford, Conn. L. A. 8. 


Sa cae 
Written for the Casket. 


LOVE, 


(As exemplified in the influence of woman.) 


Oh ! how the dullest heart is stirred, 
As that word melts upon the ear, 
That gentle and delightful word, 
Our happiest hours have made so dear. 


*Tis nature’s blessed bee con-light, 
That burns with soft and steady ray, 
Leading the world’s lone wanderers right, 
When life’s cold tempests cloud their way. 


Its power sways e’en our satchel’d years,* 
Eire the young men can reason why; 

Joined with a thousand hopes and fears, 
That make the school-buy smile or sigh. 


Before he’s learn’d the name to spell, 
Love has been busy 1n his breast, 

Awaken’d by some childish belle, 
Whose witcheries will not let him rest. 


The object of his bashful ehoice, 
To whom he is airaid to speak, 
Or, if he ventures—with faint voice, 
And downcast glance, and glowing cheek. 





* Byron is said to have felt the tender passion at the 
age of seven. ‘The experience of others, less suscep- 
tiule, night confirma similar eircumstance. 





LOVE—LINES FOR A LADY’S ALBUM. 


Too often will her thrilling eye, 
Steal on his lesson, with a look 
That makes him bid the task good-bye, 
Wondering what can ail the book. 


And when he rises to his teens, 
What spurns his studies and his plays 7 
Nerves him, among the roughest scenes ? 
The hope of some girl’s whispered praise. 


Yes, woman’s white hand rules the world; 
That beauteous sceptre all obey ; 

The soul’s strong pinions are unfurl’d, 
Wheree’er it points to glory’s way. 


The sailor, on the midnight deck, 
When death is ankle-deep in gore, 
*Mid the fierce noise and blazing wreck, 
Thinks ofa fond pale face ashore. 


The soldier, moving to the field, 
‘That few, perhaps, may never leave; 
Where his most anxious thought reveal’d, 
*T'would be for her he left to grieve. 


The statesman, in his mightiest speech, 
On which a nation’s weal may rest, 

Thinks of the time when it will reach 
The home some female torm has blest. 


The poet, who has breathed a song 
Whose echo centuries will repeat, 
Amid the earth’s admiring throng, 
Deems woman’s tearful mood most sweet. 


Thus through every grade of life, 

From the proudest to the hum’blest place, 
From study’s calm to battle’s strife, 

Her influence leaves a lasting trace. 


With her sweet memory are allied 
Our loveliest hopes trom youth to age, 
Her smile has been the dearest pride 
Of mortals high on history’s page. 


Each glorious prompting of the mind, 
Each hallow'd impulse of the heart, 

All that’s ennob'ling and refined, 
With woman’s image have a part. 


"Tis felt to blend with every aim 
Ambition’s grand excitement wakes; 
And dearest is that quiet fame, 
That from her lip its softness takes. 


Her presence, like a moonlight calm, 
A tranquil brightness round us throws; 
Life owes to her its purest charm, | 
Through every rough change to its close. 


ill 
LINES 


Written for a Lady’s Album, under an Engraving 
of the Rising Sun. 

Tny beams, oh, Sun of Righteousness ! hath power 

T’o quicken life, and bid all moral darkness flee : 

A healing balm they waft on wings of love, 

To heal the moral sickness of the soui. 

‘Thy rays spread joy and 

And genial influence to t 


ace on all around, 
ms opening bud impart - 
They brighten as they lengthen—and, 
As they brighten, cherish, and sustain 
‘I'he tender scion ofa pious heart. wh 
F’en decomposed, they peat the eye of faith, 


And give, in rainbow hues, unchanging signs 
Of God’s unchanging love to fallen man. 
In mid-day splendour, soon thou wilt appear 
Clad in the bright effulgence of our God! 
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The Miseries of Artificial shar 
very one has, it is said, one’s misfortune, a 
har mine rious which grows toa head, with- 
drawing the attention from other evils, and car- 
rying off the discontents of the system,—a sort 
of healthy disease, if I may so express it. 
Etna and Hecla have been called safety-valves 
of the earth, great pimples, which every now 
and then relieve our venerable mother from a 
too great heatof the system. My pimple, or 
safety-valve, has been my teeth, or rather, my 
want of teeth; true, 1 have had what some may 
think greater misfortunes; 1 have lost money— 
much mere than was convenient; have lost 
friends also; and, perhaps, I may say, conse- 
uently, { have lost an eye, and three fingers on 
the sword-hand by the cut of asabre. Some 
ple would call these greater misfortunes. 
Bah ! They did aot hinder me from eating, talk- 
ing, and laughing, as usual; but when I lost my 
teeth my invaluable incisores and molaires, and, 
by the rigid laws of society, was obliged to supply 
their place with false ones, then, indeed and for 
the first time, I felt what is meant by the troubles 
of life, and such like lugubre phrases;—then 
when an embargo was laid on my mouth, and I 
could not eat, talk, or laugh as | had been used 
todo, my fortitude was shaken, and I felt that 
man is, indeed, born to trouble. But 1 believe 
itis usual, in a piece of autobiography, for the 
reader to be introduced, with more or less of 
form, to the writer. Briefly then, to my intimates, 
and at the Club generally, 1 am Jack Webster 
merely,—to the rest of the world, my name and 
addition are Major Webster of the —— Regi- 
ment of the line; pretty well known, I believe, 
asa subin the Peninsular War, a Captaim at 
Waterloo, and, since peace, a Major,—though 
peace itself has been war to the Major, as you 
shall see. More I say not on this head; the intel- 
ligent reader will pick up an idea of my charac- 
ter,ashe will surely sympathize with my misfor- 
tunes, in the course of the following narrative. 
No one, as 1 have said, knew less of pain and 
grief than I did before 1 lost my teeth, Psi “in- 
and beauty,” os they ane, atylodip tts adlcherot 
auty, are s in the affiches o 
advertising dentists. Since tne lam certainly, 
insome sort, an altered man. How far 1 am ex- 
a irom Se circumstances of the case, I 
roc o show: 

About five years ago,(I am now five and forty, 
or thereabout,) [ first perceived little dusky 
specks between my front teeth, and shcrtly after 
on the occasion of a sharp but temporary bout 

a illness, felt a tenderness about my gums, and 
ep oat tet like Soewe of a pertoglils, 
medical man the far ceca ‘ant ws Saad 
ly, told me, with all the cold-blooded precision 
auch they affect on these Aon: sy that he 
oe ne then probable that I should “not 
5, RR ' 
and earth the iden of "athe pane g dae peta 
‘eriously, and to its full pe de occurred to me 
lor a moment Thi M ? " $ 1 il f 
doctor walt is my ephistophiles of a 
Consternation eck Ee eg ire i io the 
inimitable desi ns of R a “4 ‘the t ra “thi d 
of the series } Of Retzsch, the twenty-thir 
» 1 think it is. However, his pre- 
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diction was true ; out they all_came,—not all at 
one time, however,—and only in the upper jaw ; 
but the front teeth in this all deserted, on differ- 
ent occasions, in the course of a few weeks. 
Qne—the first, a front tooth—I shall never foy- 
get it—came out as I was sucking an orange; 
and not being sufficiently on my guard, went 
down my throat before I was aware of anything 
being the matter; I felt it, indeed, rather scrape 
on my cesophagus as it passed, but thought [ had 
only swallowed a pip, or some such matter: my 
tongue, however, soon detected the gap that was 
left, and told me~more gently, certainly, than 
any other tongue could do—the grievous event 
that had happened. To be brief, they all follow- 
ed, one after another; not I mean, down my 
throat; 1 was too much on my guard for that; 
for though teeth are the necessary instruments 
of digestion, they are not, I believe, very a 
tible thi themselves. But this was only a 
foretaste of what I was doomed to suffer, as you 
shall see. When I next saw the doctor,1 told 
him what had happened, which, indeed, it was 
not possible for me to open my mouth without 
doing; when he told me, with another Mephis- 
tophelian smile, that it was of no great conse- 
uence, as I could easily get a new set. This 
idea was some comfort to me at the moment; 
unfortunate paw e catch at straws, and are easi- 
i made grateful, for I almost forgave him the 
isplay of his own firm white set with which he 
conveyed the intelligence to me; though it was, 
I am now sure, at the thought of the unknown 
misery I was going to endure inthe wearing of 
artificialteeth, Next morning, my mouth muffled 
up, and squeezed into the corner of my cab, I 
drove to Mr. ——, the fashionable dentist in 
—— Street. The case was a clear one; nota 
peg (or astump) to hang a doubt upon. I must 
ave “a whole set,” or “‘an under and upper 
piece,” as they are technically called. Such 
was the decision—disinterested one, no doubt— 
of the man of teeth. Here I would fain give to 
the uninitiated reader an idea of the dire and 
complicated piece of machinery which was pro- 
to me; but no,—my graphic powers are, 

feel, quite unequal to the task. To the inquisi- 
tive loiterer through the streets of London, who 
has ever been drifted by the current ot Sydney’s 
Alley and St. Martin’s Court, into the neighbour- 
hood of May’s Buildings, little explanation will 
be necessary; and I thing it better to refer those 
who would have an adequate idea of what sort 
of “ infernal machines” some people carry about 
with them in their mouths, to this place, which 
is the market for this kind of ware—the Bezes- 
teen of tooth-drawers. Here, on every hand, 
are to be seen glass cases filled with all sorts 
and descriptions of this precious merchandise, 
“from a single tooth toa full set,” grinning in- 
sultingly, in all the pride of white and scarlet, 
on the toothless passenger; but many cannot, 
or will not, visit the shops of these plebeian 
tooth-drawers: let them imagine, then, a some- 
thing which presents to the sight about so much 
of the teeth and gums as are to be seen when the 
lips are drawn forcibly back, called in English 
a’’ piece or set;” and at Paris sornewhat more 
elegantly “un ratellier.” It consists of two parts, 
— - cadre or frame, and the teeth themselves: 
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the former is 2 piece of metal, or of the tusk of 
the hippopatamus, or of the walrus, made to fit 
in some degree to the gums, and a part cf the 
roof; to this human teeth are usually rivetted, 
through sometimes, to save expense, the mater- 
ial of the frame itself is a In order to 
keep this machine from falling out of the mouth, 
which, fromits weight and bulk, is has a strong 
propensity to do, a stiff spiral wire spriny is em- 
ployed; one of which is attached on each side 
of the two pieces, and unites them, so that when 
the teeth are put into their natural posture, the 
springs being bent back into the hollow of the 
cheek, force the two pieces against the upper 
and lower jaws respectively, and keeps the 
whole apparatus it its place, that is, until some- 
po: god it, and after all, in a most uncom- 
fortable and precarious state.” All this. and 
much more, I learnt on my first visit to the 
dentist; quite enough, indeed, to open my eyes 
to the unfortunate situation in which I was 
placed. I went home, therefore, in no very jo- 
cund mood, pondering over, and balancing the 
dire alternatives that were before me, no easy 
matter to decide. On one hand the question 
was no less than to pass the remainder of my 
days with a mouth filled with metal plates, spiral 
springs, and dead men’s teeth; on the other, to 
give up talking, laughing, flirting, in short, the 
world—retire tosome “nook merely monastick,” 
and feed on pottage and batter puddings—“ a 
trim reckoning!” For a whole week I mused 
and calculated the sacrifices on either side; the 
scale so nearly balanced that each alternately 
seemed going down. The world, witha thing 
nearly as big asa musical snuff-box, in one’s 
mouth (che boccone!) or a hermitage with toothless 

ums, that was the question. Society, I well 
| hese by its rigid code, allows no one with any 
conspicuous personal defects, remediable or not, 
to join its ranks; and a blotched face, or a 
keen mouth, would exclude a man from many 
circles more decidely than doubtful acts, ora 
broken reputation. This may be very right, at 
least so far as regards the disqualifying charac- 
ter of personal defects; at any rate, I who had 
been a strict disciplinarian in this matter, had no 
right to expect any special indulgence in my 
own favour. At last the world prevailed; I was 
only forty, had always livedin society: postpon- 
ed—not given up matrimony; I felt, too, like a 
soldier, -cbloalis of a retreat; and thought with 
my experience and savoir vivre, under alldisad- 
vantage, the last chances of the game were still 
worth oli ying f or. 

The next morning, aocordingly, I drove to my 
dentists’s again seated myself with a kind of des- 
perate courage in his vile operatingfauteuil, and 
told him to proceed; in five minutes he was pre- 
pared, and at my side, witha a lump of bees- 
wax in hishand. This he stuffedinto my mouth, 
pressing against the roof and gums, to get, as he 
said, a form or mould for a model of the locale. 
No very plesant operation this, a man’s hand, 
and half a pound of bees-wax, for some minutes 
together, in one’s mouth, half-stifled, and hardly 
able to sestrain an insurrectionary disposition in 
the stomach, to explode all his wax-work in his 
face. A detail, however, is i:npossible of half 
the annoyance to be endured between the in- 
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itiative process of “ taking the model.” . 
Conipintlot of the work. ry week atleast oot 
and three or more of these purgatorial sort oj 
operations. But my job was finished, and the ep. 
ine was jammed between my jaws, with abou 
the same sort of sensation on my part, as I sup- 
ea young horse feels when the breaker’s bit 
is first brought into his mouth. Imagine, ye 
who never experienced the like,—for [ shall 
never be able to describe it,—what I felt on find. 
ing my mouth full of metal plates, strong wire 
matin a and teeth that ought to have been lying 
quietly with their original owners in some neigh- 
bouring church-yard,—a combination of physi- 
cal and moral annoyances, that can hardly be 
equalled, I think, in the class of minor evils, as 
they are called. From this time I was an alter- 
ed man; looks, manners, temper, all gave way 
in some degree, and my spirit was faisty broken 
in by this vile “ bit” in my mouth. My friends 
all observed an extraordinary change in me; 
from gay to grave, from talk to taciturnity,— 
and puzzled themselves mightly about the cause. 
I had something on my conscience, seemed to be 
the general opinion. Some crime committed in 
art youth, remorse for which had at last over- 
taken me. Some were content to say | was only 
suffering the usual consequences of early de- 
bauchery and hard drinking: I was guiltless 
in all and every respect; but I said nothing. | 
had only to open my mouth to clear up my char- 
acter and explain everything, but | prudently 
preferred to keep my mouth shut, and suffer in 
silence. All my attempts to return to my former 
habitudes, and regain my place in society. 
were in vain; the difficulties | had to contend 
with were too much for me; and after struggling 
with them for a twelvyemonth, I gave it up, and 
made a retreat to a small and tolerate circle ol 
old friends and relations in a previncial city. 

1 shall here describe a few of the difficulties 
and annoyances which | have endured, to show 
the world that | am not the chicken-hearted fel- 
low that some have supposed, or have yielded 
to slight or imaginary evils. 1 shall give those 
instances of my stfferings without any order or 
connexion, save that in which they shall occur 
to my memory, and shall add, perhaps, before I 
conclude, some part of the mass of information 
which I have gained in the course of my othe 
rience in the matter of artificial teeth. he 
subject is not without its curious points, its 
arcana. Some are piquant enough, and even 
border on the horrid; they are also for the 7 
part little known, une /ettre close, to the iy 4 
tude. They can only be known by personal 
perience, and are seldom communicated Reed 
vanity, a better guard than masonic oaths, ss 
the secret. And first, for my personel ee 
ances. A man’s mouth is useful in 80 veg 
ways, (a woman's certainly not less so,) tha Ms 
have, as it were, a padlock put on it, au be ed 
functions embargoed, must, it 1s clear, Me 
trifling calamity ; thus I found, so soon * 
mouth was fitted up with the diabolical “ag ‘ s 
ry which [ have been describing, that,, sr iat 
the misery of such a mouthful, Icould neit ity 
nor talk with any degree of ease or gna 
laughing was quite out of the question, tho ris 
confess 1 had not much disposition to exe? 
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thefaculty just at that time. After a short period, 
et thought I would make trial of the effi- 
ciency of my new weapons, and make my first 
essays at the club and in a few morning calls. 
lege yet ttt yung ct 
ng as to 
tg field day-of a dinner, or evening society ; 
for though the click of my metalic mouth-piece 
was perhaps audible only to my watchful ears, 
yet now and then the aap springs, which 
remain curved in the hollow of the cheek, es- 
caped and sprang peng : pure. eg a 
my lips like the gold and silver out of the g 
girl’s mouth in the fairy tale, and often resisted 
all my efforts, with my handkerchief to my mouth, 
ome it back into ba — again. On ~~ oe 
ese occasions, my friends seeing me, with m 
eyes rolling about, and unable to speak, thought 
Iwas going to be choked; and one old lady, in 
te sieaeen Whelan | 
c wa x 
do with tail-e-deuen aatamiohad faces turned to- 
wards me? Explanation was impossible: I 
could not utter a world. A hasty and unexplain- 
ed 4 the — — a sree 
or social tactics could suggest; thi . 
and through the doorway too, though | should not 
have refused the window ; and would have given 
my half-year’s pay to have been able to descend 
througha trap-door in the floor, like the ghost in 
Hamlet, veiled in blue smoke. On another oc- 
casion, while talking with some acquaintances at 
the door of our club, a sudden inclination to 
yawn, not prudently resisted, or in time, again 
threw all my tackle into disorder, and I remain- 
ed forsome time a silent, though not very atten- 
tive, listener to a political discussion in which 1 
had been taking an active part. My silence at 
ses pe apy lips, drew upon oe on 
es of my companiuns; i a 
attempted to speak, I should poser or have de- 
livered something much more sterling than is 
usually depicted in such conversations ; but then 
my secret would infallibly have come out, clat- 
lering upon the pavement, like Belphegor, when 
told that his wife was a-coming. A thought, 
however, luckly occurred to me—the cholera, 
Which was then rife in the land. Screwing up 
my face, therefore, as if in great pain, and 
ti my hand against my epigastrium, 1 
4 m off, without looking to the right hand or 
Cn the left, as if lsbourlag under an incipient 
mee of the epidemic. y escape, however, 
nj uotyet complete. I was still in the street, 
. almost certain of meeting some acquain- 
nee for few men have a greater number. I 
oo ore continued my retreat into the Park, 
rane taking myself secure from observation, 
tlieved my mouth of its burden, and proceed- 
t 0 re-adjust and replace my teeth according 
dk € directions of my dentist, in such case 
a — rovided,—namely, by placing the 
HM ackward,and then pressing the two 
e oe eether, in the natural position, with the 
its aoet and thumb of each hand—back it into 
an in my mouth again. But all this is 
op by an inexperienced hand in a moment; 
tenti oa Some time, and so absorbed my at- 
maids dex I did not observe a group of nurse- 
ho had approached the part of the gar- 
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den where I stood, and who were stilling their 
little ones, to have a better view of what I was 
about. At last, as I was cautiously raising my 
double set of teeth to place it in my mouth— 
lifting up my eyes in the operation—I beheld 
half-a-dozen funny faces peeping at me over 
each other’s shoulders, and only waiting that 
signal to burst into a general laugh. Here no 
generalship could be of any avail—a retreat, 
anyhow, was the only thing to be thought of; so, 
without any more ado, I crammed my teeth into 
my pocket, and made off as fast as 1 could, 
reaching home luckily without meeting any one 
to speak to. I cannot pretend, however, to de- 
tail all, or half of what jl suffered in this way. 
At last I resolved to leave London. Whatever 
has been connected with our griefs seems a part 
ora cause of them. I would try country air— 
the sea air—Madeira—the Cape—anywhere— 
to escape from my annoyances; and indeed it 
was necessary to think of getting away, at least 
for a season, for my acquaintances began to 
whisper about that there was something not 
quite right about me. If they had said that all 
was not right in my head, they would not have 
been far from the truth. Enfin,1 thought of a 
sea-bathing place in Wales, where, unknown 
and unquizzed, I might practise on this new 
mouth-organ of mine at eisure, and prepare 
myself to return to the world by degrees. I chose 
Aberistwith, and inquired for a quiet boarding- 
house. | can’t live alone,—that’s the devil of it. 
N a fear here, thought I, when I saw my 
fellow-boarders: three or four old ladies— 
fixtures—such as always form the nucleus of 
these establishments; an East Indian; an old 
Irish doctor; and a banker, and his wife and 
daughter, (with his cursed political economy,) 
from the neighbourhood of Cirencester. But 
who can conceal any thing from the scrutiny of 
a regular boarding-house old lady’s eye? Be- 
fore three days were over they had found out m 
secret, and watched every mouthful I took, wi 
the kind expectation of seeing my teeth tumble 
into my plate, trying to make me talk for the 
same benevolent purpose, and inquired, ver 
signWicantly, if I was ever troubled with the toot 
ache? Use, however, had now begun to lessen 
the piquancy of these and similar annoyances. 
We soon get accustomed to, and indulgent in 
our own defects; besides, my tongue and li 
were now drilled into better management of 
new-comers, over which they stood guard un- 
ceasingly,—the tongue especially, who was con- 
stantly going his rounds, to feel that all was 
right, or re-adjust any disorder that had taken 
place. Still I was then, and for the next two or 
three years, constantly meeting with aovidents 
and contretems with my borrowed teeth, of which 
my space will only allow me the brief mention 
of a few, as echantillans, of the mass of miseries 
1 have endured from this prolific cause. 

On one occasion, I recollect being at the opera 
with some ladies. Hanging over the front of 
the box for a moment, to see who were in the 
house, and speaking at the same time, out sprun 
my unlucky teeth, and fell into the pit. Wit 
out any explanation, (what could I say without 
my teeth?) 1 hurried down, and though the alley 
was much crowded, began to search quietly for 
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my lost property. The men standing there sup- 
posed at first that I had dropped a glove, or some 
~such matter, and took little notice of me. At 
last I caught sight of my set of teeth, partly 
concealed under the shoe of an officer in the 
Guards. The avidity with which I begged him 
to move his foot and picked it up excited their 
notice,and made them think I had found some- 
thing of value. They began to feel for their 
snuff-boxes, &c. ; and one of them, thinking that 
he missed his box, followed me into the corridor, 
and requested to see what I had found. I refused, 
of course; high wordsensued; and a crowd 
came round to see what was the matter. The 
affair was awkward guogh, and I was complete- 
ly ata loss what to do. eing, however an offi- 
cer of the police coming up, [ took him aside, 
and showing him the cause of all the huhbub, 
desired him to inform the gentleman that the 
property was mine, and of no sort of value to 
any body but the owner: and of not much to 
him he might have added. I stood aloof while 
this explanation was made, and heard him ex- 
claim, “ But what is it, then? why can’t I see 
it?.’ The man, finding no other way out of the 
affair, whispered something—the bare fact, I 
suppose—into his ear, which was immediately 
followed by a rather indecrous laugh, as it seem- 
ed to me; the disposition to which, before | 
could get out of hearing, was rapidly extending 
itself among the bystanders. 

On another occasion, I was staying at a 
friend’s house in the country. On going to bed, 
I placed my set of teeth, as usual with me, on 
the table of my dressing room. I had not long 
been asleep, when I was awakened by a noise, 
which, | soon found, was made by the favorite 
spaniel of the lady of the house; but what had 
brought him to my dressing-room I could not 

uess. I rose, however, and, just as I was, took 

e lamp, aad went to turn him out; when, lo, 
and behold! there was littie Fidele with my set 
of teeth in his mouth, gnawing away merrily at 
them under the table. It was a set, the frame 
of which was made of the tusk of the hippopo- 
tamus, and he had taken it, I suppose, for a bone; 
follow him [ must, for how could I carry on the 
war without my teeth, and a house full of ladies? 
Not being well acquainted, however, with the 

eography of the back-staircases, 1 stumbled, 
ew down the lamp, and brought out all the 
servants and the master of the house, to see what 
was the matter. ‘here was 1in my night gear 
and red kerchief bound round my head, and 
brandishing an umbrella, which I had snatched 
upin my hurry to make the beast refund my grin- 
ders; vexed asI was, I could not help joining in 
the laugh, which my picturesque figure occasion- 
ed. The affair, however, was na joke to me, 
and this I was obliged to explain to the assembled 
night caps, who, assoon as they were inform- 
ed of the case, instantly gave chase, in full cry, 
for the recovery of my teeth. The spaniel 
dodged us some time; but being hard pressed, 
stood at last at bay, at the door of his mistress’s 
bed-chamber, still holding his bone, as he thought 
it, between his teeth; being a pet dog, no one 
dared to touch him, for fear of offending my 
lady, into whose fair hands alone, and after 
much coaxing, he consented to give up his prize. 
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Of course the affair was no secret at the break. 
fast table next morning, and the grave congraty. 
lations were not few which I received at the 
success of the chance of the night before. [ will 
mention one more of my misfortunes in this way 
and that of somewhat less vexatious character 
or, at least, in which the expense of the ludj. 
crous did not fall wholly on me,—one of the city 
companions, ({ don’t exactly know which,) bear- 
ing at the least their share of it, and thus it felj 
out. One Lord Mayor’s day, I was coaxed by 
two young nieces into taking them to see the pro- 
cession, “the Show,” as itis called; and ac. 
pe maces yf procured a seat at the rich silver- 
smith’s first floor window, in Cheapside; well, 
when the show made its appearance, I, with one 
on each side of me, and all our uecks stretched 
out of the window, was playing the part of 
showman, and explaining, as well as | could 
make it out, the “* order of the course,” when, at 
avery exciting part of the pageant—the men 
in armour I think—down fell my unfortunate 
teeth perpendicularly into the street; they did 
not reach the ground, however, on this occasion; 
for it so happened that ene of Birch’s men was 
passing just at that moment, witha large jar of 
mock turtle on his head, ordered for some city 
company, to form a part, and a favourite one! 
understand, of a grand dinner they gave on this 
occasion. My little nieces laughed like mad 
things, and | too; indeed, the affair was not very 
serious, so far as I was concerned; for this set 
of teeth had done hard duty, and were getting 
rather too old and discoloured to be worn much 
longer; and so much the worse, I am obliged to 
confess, for the glass-cutters’ company, (or 
whichsoever it was, who had this windfall added 
to their annual banquet.) I am, perhaps, rather 
scrupulous on some points, ind thought it right, 
on this occasion, to send a servant after the man 
to bring him and the soup back again; but 
Birch’s man was self-willed, or perhaps, much 
hurried on a Lord Mayor's day; for on he went 
his way in spite of my message, and the destiny 
of the worshipful company was fulfilled. I was 
really concerned at the part of this adventure: 
for I am fond of mock-turtle myself. It re 
some alleviation, however, to think, that, as ; 
specific gravity of my dents postiches was “pros 
greater than that of the turtle soupi—for tn 
it plainly sinking between the pieces ol ne rm 
fat, and forced-meat balls—unless they s ee 
eat very gluttonously, and reach the a a 
the tureen, the addition which [had ae e to ” 
soup would not be apparent; and, 00 “ on 
hand, if they should eat their way tothe bo 
and perceive something suspicious lying a : 
it would not be until the pleasure of met a 
main point ina city feast I take it) had pet i 
tually “had and received;” and no one bee 
then think of refunding, at least oD @. yer? 
delicacy; and besides, the uninitiated 12 bee 
cial teeth had never, perhaps, seen ‘iy mista e 
duction of art before, and might — sen coh 
itfor a part of the calf’s head, whic had baled 
much hurried on a Lord Mayor's day, 

out of the copper by mistake. 
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The temple represented by the engraving, is 
at Tritchengur; and is built in the centre of an 
extensive area, and surrounded by a colonnade. 
Occasionally between the pillars, fakeers, pil- 
grims and other temporary residents, (for va- 
grancy is one of the great nuisances of this 
country,) have thrown up partitions, and thus 
tormed tolerably comfertable habitations. 
_The gateway of this temple is a remarkably 
ihe specimen of pyramidal architecture, in 
which Hindostan is se rich. The entrance to 
he main building is through the centre of the 
tase, forming a large and lofty passage witha 
at roof. Above this are five distinct stories ; 
‘0 that I should think the building must exceed 
the height of a hundred feet. 
The exterior of this structure is very splen- 
didly ornamented, but bears the marks of a 
mich more modern date than the temple on the 
ul, It is covered with the richest tracery , pro- 
tug in the boldest relief from the foundation 
© the summit, which is surmounted by five 
styles or cullices, su posed to have some cryptic 
reference to one of the principal Hindoo deities, 
ve Sacred fer the profane understandings of the 
ia The temple, which is several yards 
tr the gateway, to which it is far inferior 
bon in external deur and variety of decora~ 
oe \s flat-roofed building, supported upon an 
beaks number of elegant columns, which, 
i 2 they all bear precisely the same charac- 
alone nevertheless every one differently em- 
fis ed, showing at once the amazing fertility 
‘Veation of the persons who erected these 
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stupendous edifices, their taste, their manual 
skill, and a perfect knowledge of architecture. 

The noblest monuments of ancient Greece 
and Rome, must yield in splendour to the won- 
derful structures of this most extraordinary 
country. There is certainly nothing in the 
whole world that exceeds them for magnificence 
of design, and grandeur of effect. e mighty 
dome and gallery of St. Peter’s, sinks into com- 
parative insignificance before some of these in- 
comparable monuments of remotely ancient, 
and comparatively modern art to be found in 
Hindostan. 

History, indeed, has left us some faint records 
of the amazing efforts of human ingenuity, ex- 
hibited in the vast cities of Ninevah and Baby- 
lon. These mighty capitals, of still more mighty 
empires, have passed away, together with every 
memorial of them; but there still exist monu- 
ments as noble, which challenge the absolute 
wonder of the traveller, among the remains of 
Hindoo architecture. 


sieplesiiiilaaacsinnntles 
Written for the Casket. 
LAND OF MY BIRTH.* 
BY L. W. TRASK. 


Land of my birth! what pleasing visions roll, 

In burried course acress my raptured sonl— 

‘Yo see thy scenes in glorious order rise, 

*Till earth commingles with the distant skies! 

And scenes'so fair, that magic well might feign 

That here she held her own delightful reign, 

To chaunt her songs in every woodland bower,— 

To mark her impress on the blooming flower— 

To Buide our rivers in their wandering course— 

To lead our streamlets from their narrow source— 

And draw fresh pene from admiring eyes, 

By vales that fall, or gentle hills that rise, 

But magic bows before that potent hand, 

That formed our earth and bles’t our happy land,— 

Blest with profusion every vale and shore, 

That we might love our native land the more, 

bie Europe’s sons may boast their mountains 
ign, 

With snow-clad tops that tower ’mid the sky. 

Though Asia’s gales with costly spices blend, 

And to the smell a grateful fragrance lend— 

I love the clime where nature marks no strife, 

Aud every zephyr cheers the stream of life! 

Thou favored land! clime of the great and brave! 

We boast not these, for bounteous heaven gave 

A gift more pure,—a right more dear to thee— 

The gift,—the glorious gift, of Liserty! 

Daughters of Heaven! fair Linerty, descends 

And welcomes all, and all she calls her friends, 

With pitying hand the captive’s chain destroys, 

And heals his wounds, and turns his griefs to joys. 

Her presence speeds like sol’s warm vernal ray, 

Pure science flowers, and brightens into day. 

And genius lingers in her happy train— 

Shouts rend the hills and praises fill the plain! 


Land of the great! much sooner be my grave 

The desert sand—or awful ocean-wave ; 

Than thy fair clime to Eymny hands should bend, 
Or freedom’s reign should here forever end! 





* This was composed when the author was ona 
journey, and it contains some of the sentiments with 
which the scenes through which he passed inspired 
him. 
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ON REARING OAK PLANTS IN HYA- 
CINTH GLASSES. 
The following experiment on the germination 
and growth of plants, may be new tomany ofth 
vendese of the Casket.” bcs ag 


Let acommon hyacinth 
glass, or other glass if more 
convenient, be filled about 
a half or a third part full of 
water; anda piece of card 
be prepared as a cover for 
the opening of the glass, so 
as to fit close and exclude 
the air. Fasten a strong 
thread, or a piece of brass 
wire, round an acorn; not 
iron wire, for it will rust, 
and corrode the acorn, and 
frustrate the experiment. 
Suspend the thread or brass 
wire from the card, or from 
a small transverse bar of 
wood or metal beneath it, 
so that the acorn may be 
sustained at a short dis- 
tance above the surface of 
the water, but near enough 
for the steam which will be 

generated by the glass being kept in a warm 
room, to be communicated to the acorn, from 
which it will descend in a large drop. 

In a few days the germ will be found to burst 
the shell of the acorn,and in about a fortnight 
afterwards the radicle, or little root, will pro- 
trude itself through the cleft,and take a down- 
ward direction into the water, where it will be 
continually extended and enlarged, by degrees 
throwing out external fibres, until, after a few 
days more, the other member of the germ will be 
seen to rise upwards till it comes near the card 
that covers the vessel, through which a hole 
must be cut to allow of its free passage. This 
forms the stem of the tree, which will shortly be 
seen to throw out two leafits at its extremity, and 
shortly again others; till in the course of a few 
weeks from the commencement of the experi- 
ment, the tree will have grown to the height of 
several inches, and be ornamented at its top 
with leaves of two or three inches long, and 
wide in proportion, besides smaller ones break- 
ing out at its sides, the root meanwhile having 
continued growing to a length exceeding that 
of the stem. In six instances of this experi- 
ment commenced in November last, the hya- 
cinth glasses having been kept during the cold 
weather for the most part on the mantle-piece 
of an inhabited parlour, of the usual tempera- 
ture of such apartments, the stems have grown 
to different heights, being respectively about 
five inches, which is the lowest, and so on to 
about nine inches, with intermediate heights, 
at the date of this letter, March 4th; the acorn 
itself having in the meantime become shri- 
velled, and lost much of its substance and weight. 

The above sketch represents one of the 
examples described. The growth of a similar 
plant will, I am sure, afford an interesting 
object of observation to any of your ers 
who are fond of natural history, and may be 





ON REARING OAK PLANTS—-HOLY COMMUNION, 


disposed to the experiment; and ; 

they have saltsfied their curiosity by the phe. 
nomenon, they desire to turn it to further ac. 
count, they may do so, by removing their 
nursling from the glass to the garden, where 
they may have the pleasure of seeing the stem 
at least, continue to improve under their eyes, 
the pro ess of the root being of course only 
known by its effects in continuing to supply 
moisture, and thereby giving increase and vig. 
our to the stem. I have in my possession a 
couple of small oak plants, now growing in 
the earth, which were raised two or three 
years. 2a in glasses after the manner above 
described. March 4th, 1833. 

a 
Written for the Casket. 
On a Young Lady's Admission to the Holy Com. 
munion, 


Bright’ning round her youth’s blue morning, 
stens on without a cloud; 
Hopes upon her soul are dawning, 
Hopes too dear to breathe aloud. 


Life is in its loveliest season 
Memory’s flowers are half unblown; 
Yet the sober smiles of reason 
Have among her visions shone. 


She has with the gay world mingled, 
Felt its choicest pleasures pall, 

Seen not one she would have singled, 
Sighed not to renounce them all. 


In her mind reflections crowded, 
In her breast emotions thrill’d— 
Earth’s deceittul pomp was shrouded, 
Nobler aims her spirit filled. 


It has looked beyond existence, 
unded by a few fleet years, 
Discovered in the awtul distance, 
What the name of death endears. 


Scenes that mortal never painted, 
Scenes of bliss too ~ for sound, 

Where the trial’d, and the sainted, 
Have an endless Sabbath found. 


It has bowed in sweet dejection 
At the altar’s humblest place, 

Early—ere the world’s infection 
Left it one polluted trace. 


Felt a thrill of deeper rapture 
In that shadowed hour of prayer, | 
Than when fashion’s splendoure wrap’d her, 
Idol ot the proudest there. 


Should her youth’s delicious morning 
Darken with affliction’s frown, 

Calmly can she meet the warning, 
Think each rising sorrow down. 


Should her hopes with wavering lustre, 
Fade like summer sunset’s hue ; 

He, she loves the best, disgust her 
Faith, in friendship tremble too. 


All the flowers of feeling = : 
All that seems so true, depart ; 


h 
One assurance can she cherish, 
Dear to a deserted heart. 


Past the grave’s mysterious border, 
Truer blessings yet aay be, 
Richer glories to reward her, 
If she’s faithful, Gop, to THEE. 
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CUMBERLAND TERRACE. 
Tae opposite engraving represents one of 


ws of splendid mansions, with which 
thot ad modern taste have, within a few 
years past, adorned the west end of London, to 
an extent. Within the last twenty 
years, the city of London has increased more 
rapidly in size and magnificence, than at any 
era before known; and no part of the environs 
of that great metropolis, has received so large a 
rtion of favour as Regent’s Park. This cele- 
Prated place, situated on the northwest suburb, 
was aig | called Mary-le-bone park, and 
contains 543 acres. It was disposed of by 
Cromwell, as part of the crown lands, for 
£13,215, including 124 head of deer, and large 
uantities of timber. 

Itis a part of the ancient manor of Mary-le- 
bone, still more anciently called Tybourn, from 
its situation near a small bourn or rivulet for- 
merly called Ayebrook ; and the church built 
there, was called St. Mary at the bourn, and 
became corrupted to its present appellation of 
St. Mary-le-bone, or Mary-bone. 

This immense parish, which is larger, more 
opulent, more populous, and possessed of more 
public and private buildings of good taste and 
real beauty, than many metropolises of Europe, 
is eight mies and a quarter in circumference, 
one computed to contain about 2,500 acres of 
and. 

The manor house, which during the time it 
was vested in the crown, was occasionally used 
as a temporary royal residence, particularly by 
Queen Elizabeth, who appears by many ac- 
counts to have used ber various palaces in rapid 
succession, was pulled down in the year 1791. 
It is related, that in 1600 the manor was abun- 
dantly stocked with game, when the ambassa- 
dors from the Emperor of Russia, and other Mus- 
covites, rode — the city of London to Ma- 
1 ae park, and there hunted at their plea- 

re, 

A recent Italian traveller in England, alludes 
to the houses of London in the following Trol- 
lopic iyie of description. 

It the sky is dark, not less gloomy is the 
whole first appearance of London, to him who 
enters it by the Dover road. The smoky 
colour of the houses, gives it the appearance of 
city that has been burnt. Ifto this be added 
the silence which prevails in the midst of a po- 
Pulation of, perhaps, one million four hundred 
thousand persons, all in motion (so that one 
seems to be in a theatre of Chinese shades,) and 
the wearisome uniformity of the houses, almost 

ilt in the same style, like a city of the bea- 
he's it will be easy to imagine, that on first en- 
ering this darksome hive, the smile of pleased 
mere soon gives way to a gloomy wonder. 
still was the old English style of building, which 

. prevaie in the country. But, since the 

% ish have substituted the blue pill for sui- 
js ©, or, still better, a journey to Paris—and, in- 
=e of Young’s Night Thoughts, read the ro- 

ae of Walter Scott, they have cheered up 
po = ouses with a coat of white, and have re- 

y rebuilt the western part of the capital 


West end) ina j 
atchitectur. gayer and more varied style of 


39 
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“ The houses are small and fragile. The first 
night I spent in a lodging-house, I seemed to 
myself still on board the vessel; the walls were 
equally slender, and in great part of wood, the 
chambers small, and the staircase like a com- 
panion ladder; the walls are generally so thin, 
that they allow the of sounds without 
interruptions. The lodgers would hear one an- 
other talking, but that they are accustomed to 
speak in an under tone. I could hear the mur- 
mur of the conversation of my neighbour over- 
head,—my zenith, as that of the other neighbour 
beneath my feet, like the opposite point nadir ; 
and I distinguished, at intervals, the words— 
“Very fine weather,—indeed—very fine—com- 
fort—comfortable—great comfort,” words which 
occur as often in their conversation, as commas 
in a book. In a word, the houses are ventrilo- 

ous. As I said before, they are all uniform. 
in a three story house, there are three bed- 
rooms, one over the other, and three parlours in 
the same situation, so that the population is, as it 
were, warehoused in layers like merchandise— 
like the cheese in the storehouses at Lodi and 
Codogno. The English have not chosen with- 
out design this (I will venture to call it) naval 
architecture. The advantages they derive from 
living in houses of small size and little durabili- 
ty, are these: in general, a house is only built 
for 99 years; if it outlive this term, it belong ie 
the proprietor of the ground on which it is built. 
lt seldom happens, therefore, that they attain to 
any great longevity ; on the contrary, hey some- 
times tumble to pieces before the natural period 
of their existence. The English, who are bet- 
ter arithmeticians than architects, have discov- 
ered, that, by building in this slippery manner, 
they consume less capital, and that consequent- 
ly the annual interest and the annual loss of 
principal, are proportionately less. There is 
another advantage: by this method, posterity is 
not hampered or tyrannized over. Every gene- 
ration can choose and build its own houses, ac- 
cording to its own caprices, and its own necessi- 
ties; and, although in a great measure com- 
ed of wood, all the houses are, as it were, 
incombustible, by means of the insurance com- 
panies, which guarantee the value of the house, 
the furniture,and every thing else. A fire is no 
misfortune, but merely a temporary inconve- 
nience to the inmates ; a something tolook at for 
the passengers, and an entertaining Paragraph 
for the newspapers. To an Englishman, his 
house is his Gibraltar; he must not only be in- 
violable, but absolute, without dispute or fuss. 
He prefers living in a shell, like an oyster, to 
living in a palace with all the annoyance of a 
hen-roost. 
SE cee, 
ALLENTOWN, Pa. 

ALLENTOWN—situated on the west bank of 
the river Lehigh, near the junction of the little 
Lehigh and Jordan, is one of the oldest settle- 
ments on that river, and in the different wars of 
America, was the scene of many a brave and 
bloody deed. It was here that Col. James Bird 
displayed such heroism in the early wars with 
the aborigines. It was here during the revolu- 
tionary war, that the bells which “chime so 
merrily” on Christ church in Philadelphia, were 











concealed by the Americans; and it was here, 

ata still later period of our national existence, 

that the insurrection in which the notorious 

John Fries bore so conspicuous a part, was fo- 

— and happily for us all, smothered in its 
irth. 

Inhabited by a few wealthy and enterprizing 
Germans, and cut off for many years from the 
different post routes by the influence of the 
neighbouring towns, it remained inactive a lon 
time. Its great elevation too, rendering it dif: 
cult to procure the necessary supply of water, 
had the effect of retarding its progress in the 
march of improvement, and remained, as at 
first, “ unnoticed and unknown,” until the year 
1811, when by the division of Northampton 
county, Pennsylvania, was incorporated and 
called Northampton Borough, (a name which 
by the way, has occasioned innumerable mis- 
takes, and might be altered with advantage.) 
Since that period it has improved rapidly, and 
bids fair to eclipse its neighbours in trade and 
wealth, as it has already done in point of beauty. 

The town contains about 2200 inhabitants. 
One English and two German churches; two 
Libraries ; an Academy and Boarding School, 
together with three smaller Seminaries; a 
Court-house, ef mee the handsomest in 
the state; a Jail, for which there is little or no 
use; twelve or fourteen houses of entertain- 
ment, some of which in point of size and conve- 
nience, are inferior to none in the iaterior of the 
comey and instead of the long low weather 
board huts of the first settlers, there are seen 
some splendid three storied buildings with gran- 
ite fronts, containing stores vieing with those of 
the metropolis. 

The Mauch Chunk Com wet canal has 

ned the trade to Philadelphia and New 
York, and produce to the amount of $200,000 
per annum is sent from Allentown to those 
cities. Elevated above the surrounding coun- 
try, Allentown has been remarkably healthy, 
and it is a fact worthy of notice, that during the 
prevalence of the yellow fever of 1793 and ’99, 
and the cholera in 1832 and ’33, there was not a 
single case of either in that place, that in any 
way resembled those diseases. A company in- 
corporated in 1828, have erected a spiendid 
Water Works about half a mile from the town, 
by means of which a stream of cool spring wa- 
ter is forced up to the height of 160 feet, and 
distributed in cast iron pipes through: the streets. 
As a country residence, a more delightful spot 
cannot be imagined. The natural curiosities 
are numerous, and well worth seeing. The 
springs of Messrs. Martin, Smith and Worman, 
are justly admired by all who have seen them, 
while a walk to the Big Rock on the Lehigh 
mountain, amply repays the adventurer by the 
extent and novelty of the scenes which are there 
spread out before him on every side. A thou- 
sand feet below are seen well cultivated farms, 
stretching away as far as the eye can reach, 
except on the north, where the vision is bound- 
ed by the Blue Mountain, after forcing its way 
through which, the river may be traced mean- 
dering through a country beautifully varied, 
until it washes the base of the hill on which the 
town stands, and then uniting with the Little 
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Lehigh, Trout Creek and Jordan, rushes:a{,,,. 
the foot of the Lehigh mountain, ‘aad one 
he. ge reasy ; 

e inhabitants are mild, hospitab] : 
derly, the situation healthy and i hly ashe 
and within a convenient distance from Philadel. 


phia, to which city there are two daily line of 


stages. The whole number of arrivals and de. 
partures of stages amount to 76 weekly, There 
are four well conducted weekly papers printed 
in Allentown. In short, whether we consider it 
as a place of business, or a pleasant retreat 
from the noise and bustle of the crowded cities 
it is alike remarkable, and we confidently as. 
sert that none ever visited it without assentiny 
to the correctness of these remarks, or left ii 
without casting a “ longing wish behind.” 


oe 


From the Satarday Evening Post 
FAREWELL TO HOME. 

—-~—* My native land, goodnight.” —syazon. 
Farewell my home !—the scenes I love 

Are tading trom my view, 
And every hill, and every grove 

Seem echoing back adieu, 
But yet, where’er my lot shall be 
My heart shaft send a sigh to thee. 


Farewell my home !—a burning tear 
Has frown its pearly fountain strayed, 
To tell what most my soul held dear, 
And quell the storm which pret had made. 
Blest be that tear ! for as it fell, 
It seemed to say to me, farewell. 


py send > sei tear shall be 
rting token of regret 
The cent may dry that flowed for thee, 
Yet never will my heart forget. 
For all my paradise on earth 
Is that sweet land which gave me birth. 


Farewell my home !--friends of my youth, 
For you shall heave my heart’s last sigh— 
The pangs of absence hope shall soothe, 
And fancy paint my native sky. 
No more within thy bowers to dwell— 
My own—rmy father’s homre—farewell! = T. H 


oi 
MAN EVER RESTLESS. 


BY HERBERT. 
When God at first made man, _ 
[Having a fount of blessings standing by 
Let us, said he, pour on him all we cam 
Let the world’s foes thatdispereed lie 
Contract into a span. 


So strength first made a way; 


Then beauty flowed, then wisdom, honor, plessurt 


When almost all was out, God made a stay: 
Perceiving that alone of all his treasure, 
Rest, in the bottom lay. 


For if I should, said he, 

Bestow this jewel, also, on my creature, 
He would adore my gifts instead of me: 
And rest in nature, not the God of natare:— 

So both should loser be. 


Yet let him keep the rest, 
But keep them with ripening restlessness: 
Let him be rich and weary, that at least, 
If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 
ay toss himto my heart. 




















THE ALBUM. 


From the Lady’s Book. 
THE ALBUM—A SKETCH. 


BY MISS LESLIE. 
‘Tig not in mortals to command success.— Addison, 


“ UnGALLANT !—unmilitary !” exclaimed the 
peautiful Orinda Melbourne to her yet unpro- 
fessed lover, Lieutenant Sunderland, as in the 
decline of a summer afternoon, they sat near an 
open window in the northwest corner of Mr. 
Cozzens’s house at West Point, where as yet 
there was no hotel—* And do you steadily per- 
sist in refusing to write in my album? Really, 
vou deserve to be dismissed the service for un- 
officerlike conduct.” : 

“J have forsworn, albums,” replied Sunder- 
land, “and for, at least,a dozen reasons. In 
the first place, the gods have not made me poet- 
ical.” 

* Ah!” interrupted Miss Melbourne, “ you re- 
mind me of the well-known story of the mayor 
ofa French provincial town, who informed the 
king that the worthy burgesses had fifteen rea- 
sons for not doing themselves the honour of fir- 


inga salute on his majesty’s arrival: the first| g 


reason being, that they had no cannon.” 

“ A case in point,” remarked Sunderland. 

“ Well,” resumed Orinda, “ I do not expect 
you tosurpass the glories of Byron and Moore.” 

“Nothing is more contemptible than medio- 
cre poetry,’ observed Sunderland ; ** the maga- 
zines an i 
with it.” 

“IT donot require you to be even mediocre,” 
persisted the young lady. ‘‘ Give me something 
ludicrously bad, and I shall prize it almost as 
highly as if it were seriously good. I need not 
remind you of the hacknied remarks, that ex- 
iremes meet, and that there is but one step from 
the sublime to the ridiculous. Look at this Ode 
to West Point, written in my album by a ver 
obliging cadet, a room-mate of my brother’s. It 
isa perfect gem. How I admire these lines, 

“'The steam-boat up the river shoots 
While Willis on his bugle toots.” 


“Wo to the man,” said Sunderland, “ who 
‘ubjects his poetical reputation to the ordeal of 
a lady’s album, where all, whether gifted or un- 
sifted, are expected to do their best.” 

‘You are mistaken,” replied Orinda ; “ that 
expectation has long since gone by. We have 
found, by experience, that, either from negli- 
sence or perverseness, gentlemen are very apt 
\o write their worst in our albums.” 

. 1 do not wonder at it,” said Sunderland. 
However, I must retrieve my character as a 
knight of chivalry. Appoint me any other task, 
and I will pledge myself to perform your bid- 
‘ing. Let your request take any shape but 
‘hat, and my firm nerves shall never tremble.” 

m me ia this inveterate horror of albums ?” 
into Ky a. “*Have you had any experince 
a winnte tomy sorrow,” replied Sunderland. 
hid, ime, f am convinced, “the course of al- 
st hever will run smooth.” For instance, I 
nce, by means of an album, lost the lady of my 


ae? (ft presume not to say the love of my 


souvenirs have surfeited the world | ® 
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Orinda looked up and looked down,and “a 
change came o’er the spirit of her face :”’ which 
change was not unnoticed by her yet undeclar- 
ed admirer, whose acquaintance with Miss Mel- 
bourne commenced on a former visit she had 
made to West Point to see her brother, who was 
one of the cadets of the Military Academy. 

Orinda Melbourne was now in her twenty- 
first year, at her own disposal, (having lost both 
her parents,) and mistress of considerable pro- 
pert. a great part of which had been left to her 

an aunt. She resided in the city of New 

York, with Mr. and Mrs. Ledbury, two old and 
intimate friends of her family, and they had ac- 
companied her to West Point. She was univer- 
sally considered a very charming girl, and by 
none more so than by Lieutenant Sunderland. 
But hearing that Miss Melbourne had declined 
the addresses of several very unexceptionable 
gentlemen, our hero was trying to delay an ex- 
plicit avowal of his sentiments, till he should dis- 
cover some reason to hope that. the disclosure 
would be favourably received. 

Like most other men on similar occasions, he 
ave a favourable interpretation to the emotion 
involuntarily evinced by the young lady on hear- 
ing him allude to his former flame. 

There was a pause of a few moments, till 
Orinda rallied, and said with affected careless- 
ness—‘* You may as well tell me the whole sto- 
ry,as we seem to have nothing better to talk 
“Well, then,” proceeded Sunderland, “ dur- 
ing one of my visits to the city, 1 met with a 
very pee young lady from Brooklyn. Her 
name is of course unmentionable, but 1 soon 
found myself, for the first time in my life, a little 
in love”— 

‘*T suspect it was not merely alittle,” remark- 
ed Orinda, with a penetrating glance—“* It is 
said that, in love, the first fit is always the strong- 
est.” 

* No no,” exclaimed Sunderland ; ** I deny the 
truth of that opinion. It is a popular fallacy—I 
know it is’—fixing his eyes on Orinda. 

At that minute the young officer would have 
given a year’s pay to be certain whether the 


glow that heightened Miss Melbourne’s com- - 


plexion was a bona fide blush, or only the reflec- 
tion of the declining sunbeams as they streamed 
from under a dark cloud that was hovering over 
the western hill. However, after a few mo- 
ments’ consideration, he again interpreted fa- 
vourably. : 

** Proceed, Mr. Sunderland,” said Orinda in 
rather a tremulous voice; * tell me all the par- 
ticulars.”’ 

“Of the album I will,’ replied he. “ Well 
then—this young lady was one of the belles of 
Brooklyn, and certainly very handsome.” _ 

* Of what colour were her eyes and hair?” 
inquired Orinda. 

* Light—both very light.” 

Orinda, who was a brunette, caught herself 
on the point of saying that she had rarely seen 
much expression in the countenance of a blonde; 
but she checked the remark, and Sunderland 

roceeded. 

“ The lady in question had a splendidly bound 
album, which she produced and talked about on 
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all occasions, and seemed to regard with so 
much apo and admiration, that if a lover could 
possibly have been jealous of a book, I was, at 
_times, very near becoming so. It was half filled 
with amatory verses by juvenile rhymesters, 
and with tasteless insipid drawings in water co- 
lours, by rding-school misses: which draw- 
ings my dulcinea persisted in calling paintings. 
She also persisted in urging me to write “a 
piece of poetry” in her album, and I persevered 
in declaring my utter inability: as my few at- 
tempts at versification had hitherto proved en- 
tire failures. At last, 1 reluctantly consented, 
recollecting to have heard of sudden fits of in- 
spiration, and of miraculous gifts of poetical ge- 
nius with which even milkmaids and cobblers 
have been unexpectedly visited. So taking the 
album with me, | retired to the solitude of m 
al eo a at the City Hotel, concluding wit 
acbeth that when a thing is to be well done, 
tis well to doit quickly. Here I manfully made 
my preparations “to saddle Pegasus and ride 
- arnassus”—but in vain. With me the wing- 
steed of Apollo was as obstinate as a Spanis 
mule on the Sierra Morena. Not an inch would 
he stir. There was not even the slighest flutter 
in his pinions; and the mountain of the muses, 
looked to me as inaccessible as—as what shall I 
** T will help age to a simile,” replied Orinda ; 
“as inaccessible as the sublime and stupendous 
precipice to which you West Pointers have 
Mog the elegant and appropriate title of Butter 
i Ay 
“ Exactly,” responded Sunderland. “ Par- 
nassus looked like Butter Hill. Well then—to 
be brief (as every man says when he suspects 
himself to be tedious,) I sat up till one o’clock, 
vainly endeavouring to manufacture some- 
thing that might stand for poetry. But [had no 
rhymes for my ideas,and no ideas formy rhymes. 
I found it impossible to make both go together. I 
at last determined to write my verses in prose till 
I had arranged the sense, and afterwards to put 
them into measure and rhyme. I tried every 
sort of measure from six feet to ten, and I essay- 
ed consecutive rhymes and alternate rhymes, 
but all was in vain. I found that 1 must either 
sacrifice the sense to the sound, or the sound to 
the sense. At length, I thought of the Bouts 
Rimes of the French. SolI wrote down, near 
the right hand edge of my paper, a whole co- 
lumn of familiar rhymes, such as mine, thine, 
tears, fears, light, bright, &. And now I con- 
atulated myself on having accomplished one 
alf of my task, supposing that I should find it 
comparatively easy to do the filling up. But all 
was tono purpose. I could effect nothing that 
] thought even tolerable, and I was too proud to 
write badly and be laughed at. However, I 
must acknowledge that could I have been cer- 
tain that my ‘“* piece of ny would be seen 
only by the fair damsel herself, I might easily 
have screwed my courage tothe sticking place; 
for greatly as I was smitten with the beauty of 
my little nymph, I had a secret misgiving that 
she had never sacrificed to Minerva.” 
Our hero paused a moment to admire the ra- 
diance of the smile that now lighted up the coun- 
tenance of Orinda. 
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* In short,” continued he,“ I sat up till nioht’ 
candles were burnt out” both litera anit os 
aphorically, and [ then retired in despair to m 
pillow, from whence I did not rise till ten o’clog 

in the morning.” 

“That evening, I carried back the album to 
my fair one, but she still refused to let me of 
and insisted that I should take it with me to 
West Point, to which place I was to return 
next day. I did so, hoping to catch some inspi- 
ration from the mountain air, and the mountain 
scenery. I ought to have recollected that few 
of the poets on record, either lived among moun. 
tains, or wrote while visiting them. sons 
of song are too often fated to set up their house. 
hold gods, and strike their lyres in dark narrow 
streets, and dismal alleys.” 

_As soon as the steam-boat had cleared the 
city, I took out my pocket-book and pencil, and 
prepared for the onset. I now regarded the 
ever-beautiful scenery of the magnificent Hud- 
son with anew interest. I thought the Palisades 
would do something for me; but my imagination 
remained as sterile and as impenetrableas their 
eternal rocks. The broad expanse of the Tap- 
pan Sea lay like a resplendant mirror around 
me, but it reflected no image that I could trans- 
fer to my tablets. We came into the Highlands, 
but the old Thunder Barrack rumbled nothin 
in my fancy’s ear, Anthony’s Nose looked cold- 
ly down upon me, and the Sugar Loaf suggested 
no idea of sweetness. We proceeded along, but 
Buttermilk Falls reminded me not of the foun- 
tain of Helicon, and Bull Hill and Breakneck 
Hill seemed too rugged ever to be smoothed into 
verse.” 

‘“‘ That afternoon I went up to Fort Putnam, 
for the hundred and twentieth time in my life. 
I.walked round the dismantled ramparts, | look- 
ed into their damp and gloomy cells. 1 thought, 
(as is the duty of every one that visits these mar- 
tial ruins) on the ‘pride, pomp, and circumstance 
of glorious war.’ But they inspired nothing that 
I could turn to account in my lady’s album; 
nothing that could serve to introduce the com- 
pliment always expected in the last stanza. And, 
in truth, this comprment was the chief stum- 
blingblock after all. ‘But for these vile com- 
pliments, I might myself have been an album- 


“Is it then so difficult to compliment a lady? 
inquired Orinda. : i: 
“ Not in plain prose,” replied Sunderian’; 
“and when the lady is a little imbecile, noth 
ing in the world is more easy. But ores 
prose, to compliment a sensible woman. oe 4 
deserves, and without danger of offending he 
modesty, requires both tact and talent. 59 Oty 
“Which I suppose is the reason,” said r 
da, “ that sensible wromen obtain e aad com 
liments from your sex, and fools so . 
ee True,” decked Sunderland. “ But ee 
pomamoen ss as we wish to offer to eas a4 
intellectual females, are as orient pearls © 
pared to French beads.”’ 


Orinda cast down her beautiful eyes under 


the expressive glance of her pene She felt 
e ° 
that she was now receiving a Sunderland, *! 


** But to proceed,” continu 


came down from the fort no better poet than J 
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up. and T had recourse again to the soli- 
wer in own room. Grown desperate, and 
determined to get the album off my mind and 
have it over, an idea struck me which I almost 
blush to mention. Promise not to look at me, 
and I will amaze you with my candour. 

Orinda pretended to hold her fan bef>re her 
WT Are you sure you are not peeping between 
the stem of the feathers,” said Sunderland. 
“ Well then, now for my confession; but listen 
toit ‘more in sorrow than in anger,’ and remem- 
ber that the album alone was the cause of my des- 
peration and my dishonour. Some Mephisto- 
philes whispered in my ear to look among the 


| older ayy for something but little known, and 
e 


transfer it as mine to a page in the fatal book. 
I would not, of course, venture on Scott or 
Moore or Byron, for though I doubted whether 
my lady love, was better versed in them than in 
the bards of Queen Anne’s reign, yet I thought 
that perhaps some of the readers of her album 
might be acquainted with the last and best of 
the minstrels. But on looking over a volume of 
Pope, I found his ‘‘ Song by a person of quality.” 
“T recollect it,” said Orinda; “it is a satire 
on the amateur love-verses of that period: such 
as were generally produced by fashionable ina- 
moratoes. In these stanzas the author has pur- 
posely avoided every approach to sense or con- 
nexion, but has assembled together a medley of 
a And could you 

risk such verses with your Dulcinea !”’ 
“Yes,” replied Sunderland, “with her, 1 
knew that 1 was perfectly safe, and that she 


; would pronounce them sweet and delightful. 


And in short, that they would exactly suit the 
calibre of her understanding.” 

“ Yet still,” said Orinda, * with such an opin- 
ion of her mental qualification, you professed to 
love this young lady—or rather you really loved 
her—no doubt you did.” 

“No, no,” replied Sunderland, eagerly. “ It 
was only a passing whim—only a boyish fancy— 
such as a man may feel a dozen times, before he 
is five and twenty, and before he is seriously in 
love. I should have told you at this period, 
had not yet arrived at years of discretion.” 
“I should have guessed it without your tel- 
img said Orinda, mischievously. 

; he young officer smiled, and proceeded. 

~ tnow saw my way clear. So I made a new 
pen, placed Pope on my desk, and sitting down 
‘o the album with a lightened spirit, 1 began 


‘Fluttering spread thy purple pinions 
Gentle Cupid o’er my heart, 

Ta slave in thy dominions, 
Nature musi give way to art.’ 


And I then added the second and sixth verses, 
substituting the name of my fair one for that of 
Aurelia,” 
hilt would | notgive to know that name!” 
P i tOrinda. “ But, in those verses,” she re- 

arked to Sunderland, “if I recollect aright, 


the 7 Iai vat 4 
€ y~ 18 ho direct compliment to the lady’s beau- 


‘p e 
Put there is a very great one by implica- 


a, answered the lieutenant. “ For instance, 
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the line—Hear me pay my dying vows.’-—What 

more could I profess than to die for love of her ! 
And a lady that is died for, must of course be 
cl aba 9 charming. In short, I finished the 
verses, and I must say they were very handsome- 
ly transcribed. Now do not laugh. Is it not 
more excusable to take some pride in writing a 
good hand, than to boastof scribbling a bad one? 
have known persons who seemed absolutel 
to plume themselves on the illegibility of their 
scrawls ; because, unfortunately, so many men 
of genius have indulged ina most shameful style 
of Ba aah 

“Well, I viewed my performance with much 
satisfaction, and then proceeded to look atten- 
tively through the album, (1 had as yet but glan- 
ced over it,) tosee if any one excelled me in 
calligraphy. What was my horror, when I 
found among a multitude of Lines to Zephyrs 
and Dew-drops, and Stanzas to Rose-buds and 
Violets, the identical verses that I had just co- 
see from Pope! Some other poor fellow, equal- 

y hard pressed, had been before-hand with me, 
and committed the very same theft: which, in 
his case, appeared to me enormous. I pro- 
nounced it ‘flat burglary,’ and could have con- 
signed him to the Penitentiary ‘for the whole 
term of his natural life.’ To be compelled to 
commit a robbery is bad enough, but to be an- 
ticipated in the very same robbery, and to find 
that you have burdened your conscience, and 
jeopardized your self-respect for nothing, is 
worse still.” 

** There was one way,” observed Orinda, “ in 
which vou could have extricated yourself from 
the dilemma. You might have cut out the leaf, 
and written something else on another.” 

“That was the very thing! finally determined 
on doing,” replied Sunderland. ‘So after a 
pause of deep distress, I took my penknife, and 
did cut out the leaf: resolving that for my next 
‘writing piece,’ I would go as far back as the 
poets of Elizabeth’s time. While pleasing my- 
self with the idea that all was now safe, | per- 
ceived, in moving the book, that another leaf 
was working its way out; and I found to my 


1| great consternation, that I had cut too deeply, 


and that | had loosened a page on which was 
faintly drawn in a lady’s hand, a faint Cupid 
shooting at a faint heart, encircled with a 
wreath of faint flowers. I recollected that my 
‘fair one with locks of gold,’ had pointed out to 
me this performance as ‘the sweetest thing in 
her album.” 

“ By the by,” remarked Orinda, “ when you 
found so much difficulty in composing verses, 
why did you not substitute a drawing?” 

** Oh!” replied the lieutenant, “ though I am, 
at no loss in military drawing, and can finish 
my bastions, and counterscarps and ravelins 
with all due neatness, yet my miscellaneoys 
sketches are very much in the style of scene- 
painting, and totally unfit to be classed with the 
smooth, delicate, half-tinted prettiness that are 
peculiar to lady’s albums.” 

‘“* Now,” said Orinda, “* I am going to see how 


you will bear a compliment. I know that your 


diawings are bold and spirited, and such as. 
the artists consider very excellent for an ama- 
teur, and therefore I will excuse you from writ« 
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ing verses in my album, on condition that you 
make me a sketch, in your own way, of my fa- 
vourite view of Fort Putoam—I mean that fine 
scene of the west side which bursts suddenly 
“upon you when going thither by the back road 
that leads through the woods. How sublime is 
the effect, when you stand at the foot of the dark 
gray precipice, feathered as it is with masses 
of beautiful foliage, and when you look up to its 
lofty summit, where the living reck seems to 
blend itself with the dilapidated ramparts of the 
mountain fertress !” 

“To atiempt such a sketch for Miss Mel- 
bourne,” replied Sunderland, with much ani- 
mation, “i shall consider both a pleasure and 
an honour. But Loves and Doves, and Roses 
and Posies, are entirely out of my line, or rath- 
er out of the line of my ap Now, where 
wasI? 1 believe I was telling of my confusion 
when I found that I had inadvertently cut out 
the young lady’s pet Cupid.” 

** But did it not strike you,” said Orinda, 
“that the easiest course, after all, was to go 
to your demeiselle, and make a candid confes- 
sion of the whole: which she would undoubted- 
ly have regarded in no other light than as a sub- 
ject of amusement, and have been too much di- 
verted to feel any displeasure.” 

“Ah! you must not judge of every one by 
yourself,” replied Sunderland. ‘1 thought for 
a moment ef doing what you now suggest, but 
after a little cunsideration, 1 more than suspect- 
ed that my candour would be thrown away upon 
the perverse little damsel that owned the album, 
and that any attempt to take a ludicrous view 
of the business would mortally offend her. All 
young ladies are not like Miss Orinda Mel- 
bourne”’—(bowing as he spoke.) ; 

Orinda turned her head towards the window, 
and fixed her eyes intently on the top of the 
crow’s nest. This time the suffusion on her 
cheeks was not in the least doubtful. 

“* Well then,” continued Sunderland, “ that I 
might remedy the disaster as tar as possible, I 
procured some fine paste, and was proceeding 
to cement the leaf to its predecessor, when in 
my agitation, a drop of the paste fell on the Cu- 
pid’s face. In trying to absorb it with the cor- 
ner of a clean handkerchief, I ‘spread the ruin 
widely round,’ and smeared off his wings, which 
unfortunately grew out of the back of his neck ; 
a very pardonable mistake, as the fair artist had 
probably never seen a live Cupid. I was now 
nearly frantic, and I enacted sundry ravings 
‘too tedious to mention.’ The first use I made 
of my returning senses was to employ a distin- 
guished artist (then on a visit to West Point) to 
execute on another leaf, another Cupid, with 
bow and arrow, heart and roses, &. e made 
a beautiful little thing, a design of his own, which 
alone was worth a thousand album drawings of 
the usual sort. Iwas now quite reconciled to 
the disaster which had given me an opportunity 
of presenting the young lady with a precious 
specimen of taste and genius. As soon as it 
was finished, I obtained leave of absence for a 
few days, went down to the city, and album in 
hand, | repaired to my Brooklyn beauty. | 
knew that, with her, there would be no use in 


telling the whole truth and nothing but the truth, 
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and I acknowledge with shame that I s " 
ed the fact.of my copying Pope’s vena i 
merely said, that not being quite satisfied with 
my poetry, I had cut out the leaf; and [ then 
went on to relate the remainder exactly as it 
happened. As I proceeded, I observed her 
brows beginning to contract, and her lips be. 
ginning to pout. ‘ Well, sir,” said she, with 

er eyes flashing, (for I now found that eyen 
blue eyes could flash,) “1 think you have been 
a great liberties with my album: cutti 
and c sping it, and smearing it with ye, 
spoiling my best Cupid, and then getting a man 
to put another picture into it, without ing my 
leave.” 

“* Much disconcerted, 1 made many apologies, 
all of which she received with a very iD grace, 
I ventured to point out to her the superiority of 
the drawing that had been made by the artist.” 

“* i see no beauty in it,” she exclaimed, “ the 
shading is not half so much blended as Miss Cot- 
tonwool’s, and it does not look half so soft.” 

“*) have observed,” said Orinda, “ that per- 
sons who in reality know but little of the art, al. 
ways dwell greatly on what they call softness,” 
_ “ I endeavoured to reconcile her to the draw- 
ing,” continued Sunderland ; “ but she persisted 
in saying that it was nenhiag to compare to Miss 
Cottonwool’s, which she alleged was of one de- 
licate tint throughout; while this was very light 
in some places and very dark in others, and 
that she could actually see distinctly where 
most of the touches were put on, ‘wien in paint- 
ings that are really handsome,’ said she, “all 
the shadings blended together, and looks soft. 

“‘ To conclude, she would not forgive me; and 
in sober truth, I must acknowledge that the pe- 
tulance and silliness she evinced on this occa- 
sion, took away much of my desire to be restor- 
ed tofavour. Next day I met her walking on 
the Battery, in high flirtation with an old West 
Indian planter, who espoused her in the course 
of a fortnight, and carried her to Antigua. - 

Orinda now gave an involuntary and almost 
audible sigh; feeling a sensation of relief on 
hearing that her rival by anticipation, was mar- 
ried and gone, and entirely hors de combat. | 

Mr. and Mrs. Ledbury, who bad been taking 
a long walk, now came in: and shortly after, 
the bell rang for tea. And when Orinda took 
the offered arm of Sunderland, (as he — 
her to the table) she felt a presentiment, that f 
fore many days, the important question wou 
be asked and answered. 

The evening on which our story commences, 
was that of the 3d of July 1825, and tea was 
scarcely over at the Mess House, when - = 
derly Serjeant came round with a notice af : 
officers to assemble in uniform at the doc - 
receive General La Fayette, who was expec 
ed in half an heur. be “tte, 

The guest of the nation had visited ” _ 
ry Academy soon after his arrival in Ha e 
He had there been introduced to Cadet } = 
the son of the gallant Carolinian, who, 1n Co” 
junction wiih the generous and gg ay dous 
man, had so nearly succeeded in the = si 
attempt of delivering him from the dung 


Olmutz. , 
La Fayette was now on his return from his 
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jor Worth instantly dispatched a messenger 
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corp Un Ste 
a dasas the temporary absence of Colonel 
Thayer, happened = at N — h — ne 
oreo a vran “the ara from Albeal to 
e 
Now Yorke ; and he invited the General to stop 
at West Point, and remain till the next boat. 
The invitation was promptly accepted, and Ma- 
with the intelligence ; wishing to goth the resi- 
dents of the post, an opportunity of making such 
preparations for the reception of their distin- 
ished visiter, as the shortness of the time 
would allow. : . 1 

The officers hastily put on their full dress uni- 
form, and repaired to the wharf, or docksas it is 
called. The band (at that time the finest in 
America) was already there. The ladies as- 
sembled on the high bank that everlooks the ri- 
ver,and from thence witnessed the arrival of 
La Fayette. : 

On the heights above the landing place, and 
near the spot where the hotel has n since 
erected, appeared an officer, and a detachment 
of soldiers, waiting with lighted matches to com- 
mence the salute; for which purpose several 
pieces of artillery had been conveyed thither. 

The twilight of a summer evening was ac- 
celerated by a vast and heavy cloud, portentous 
ofa thunder storm. It had overspread the west, 
and loured — the river, on whose yet unruf- 
fled waters the giant shadows of the mountains 
were cotng a still deeper gloom. Beyond Po- 
lipel’s Island was seen the coming steam-boat, 
looking like an immense star upon a level with 
the horizon. There was a solemn silence all 
around, which was soon broken by the sound of 
the paddles, that were heard when the beat was 
as far off as Washington’s Valley : and in a few 
minutes, her dense shower of sparks and her 
wreath of red smoke were vividly defined upon 
the darkening sky. 

The beat was soon at the wharf: and at the 
moment that La Fayette stepped on shore, the 
officers took off their hats, the band struck up 
Hail Columbia; and, amid the twilight gloom, 
and the darkness of the impending thunder- 
cloud, it was chiefly by the flashes of the guns 
from the height, that the scene was distinctly vi- 
ree The lightning of heaven quivered also on 
= water; andthe mountain echoes repeated 
the low rolling of the distant thunder, in unison 
with the loud roar of the cannon. 

The general, accompanied by his son, and by 

herd cog Levasseur, walked slowly up the 
" a leaning on the arm ef Major Worth, pre- 
ry by the band playing La Fayette’s March, 
the jollowed by the officers and professors of 
mn: nstitution, When they had ascended tothe 

Leta, they found the houses lighted up, and the 
pi ‘y the cadets illuminated also. They pro- 
ee ec to the Mess House, and as soon as they 
= _ontered, the musicians ranged themselves 
" the elmsin front,and commenced Yan- 
pi mr the quick-step to which La Fay- 
the head of his American division, had 


{ 
“Wine to the attack at the siege of Yorktown. 
€ the General was partaking of some re- 





reshmeat, th 


1@ officers an 


professors returned‘ 





for the ladies, all of whom were desirous of an 
introduction to him. Many children were also 
brought and presented to the far-famed Euro- 
pean, who had so importantly assisted in obtain- 
ing for them and for their fathers, the glorious 
immunities of independence. 

Even now, while one who was present at this 
scene is essaying to describe it, her reminiscen- 
ces are broken by the intelligence that has re- 
cently reached our shores of the death of that 
truly great man,a few hours im whose history 
she is attempting to rescue frem the waves of 
oblivion. The star has now set which shone so 
auspiciously for our country at that disastrous 
period of our revolutionary str 

“ When hope was sinking in dismay. 
And gloom dbscured Columbia's day.” 

Mouldering into dast is that honoured hand 
which was clasped with suchdeep emotion by 
the assembled sons and daughters of the nation 
in whose cause it had first unsheathed the sword 
of liberty. And soon will that noble and gene- 
rous heart, so replete with truth and benevoe- 
lence, be reduced to ‘aclod of thevalley.’ Yet, 
may we not hope that from the world of eternity, 
of which his immortal spirit is now an inhabi- 
tant, he looks down with equal interest om the 
land of his nativity,and on theiand of his adop- 
tion: that country so bound to him by ties of 
everlasting gratitude, that country where all 
were his friends as he was the friend of all. 

Tears suffused the beautiful eyes of Orinda 
Melbourne, wheu introduced by her lover, she 
took the offered hand of La Fa ette, and her 
voice trembled as she replied to the compliment 
of the penries of both hemispheres. Sunderland 
remarked to the son of the illustrious veteran, 
that it gave him much pleasure to see that the 


General’s long and fatiguing poe had by no 
means impaired his healthful appearance, but 
that on the contrary, he now leaked better than 
he had done on his first arrival in America. 
* Ah!” replied Colonel La Fayette,‘ ‘ how could 
my father suffer from fatigue, when every day 
was a day of happiness !”’ 

After Orinda had resigned her place to another 
lady, she said to Sunderland who stood at the 
back of her chair—* What would { not give for 
La Fayette’s autograph insny album!” 

“ Still harping on the album,” said Sunder- 
land, smiling. 

“ Excuse me this once,” replied Orinda. 1 
begin to think as you do with respect to albums, 
but if nothing else can be alleged in their favour, 
they may, at least, be safe and convenient de- 
positories for mementoes.of these whose names 
are their history. All I presume to wish or to 
hope from La Fayette is simply his signature. 
But I have not courage myself to ask such a fa- 
vour. Will you convey my request tohim ?” 

“ Willingly,” answered Sunderland. * But 
he will grant that request still more readily if it 
comes from your own lips. Let us wait awhile, 
and | will see that you have an opportunity.” 

In a shurt time, nearly all the company had 
departed, except those that were inmates of the 
house. The gentlemen having taken home the 





ladies, returned for the purpose of remaining 
with La Fayette till the boat came along in 
which he was to proceed to the.city. 















Orinda took her album; her admirer conduct- 

ed her to the General, and with much confusion 
she proffered her request; Sunderland brought 
him a standish, and he wrote the name La Fay- 
ette in the centre ofa blank page, which our her- 
oine — to him: it having on each side other 
blank leaves which Orinda determined should 
never be filled up. Highly gratified at becom- 
ing the possessor of so valued a signature, she 
could scarcely refrain, in her enthusiasm, from 
pressing the leaf to her lips, when she soon af- 
ter retired with Mrs. Ledbury. 

The officers remained with General La Fay- 
ette till the arrival of the boat, which came not 
till near twelve o’clock. They then accompa- 
nied him to the wharf, and took their final leave. 
The thunder storm had pow round withcut dis- 
charging its fury on West Point, and every 
thing had turned out propitiously for the Gene- 
ral’s visit; which was ag the more plea- 
sant for having been so little expected. 

The following day was the Fourth of July 
and the next was the one fixed on by Mr. an 
Mrs. Ledbury for returning to New York. That 
morning, at the breakfast table, the number of 
= was increased by the presence of a Mr. 

enkins, who had come from the city in the 
same boat with Miss Melbourne and her friends 
and after passing a few days at West Point, had 
|e up the river to visit some relations at 

oughkeepsie, from whence he had just return- 
ed. Mr. Jenkins was a shallow, conceited, 
over-drest young man,and moreover extremely 
ugly, though of this misfortune he was not in the 
least aware. He was of a family whose wealth 
had not made them genteel. He professed great 
politeness to the ladies, that is, if they had beau- 
ty and money, yet he always declared that he 
would marry nothing under a hundred thousand 
dollars. But he was good-natured; and that, 
and his utter insignificance, got him along tole- 
rably well, for noone ever thought it werth while 
to be offended at his folly and self-sufficiency. 

After breakfast, Mrs. Ledbury asked Orinda 
if she had prevailed on Mr. Sunderland to write 
an article in her album, adding—“ I heard you 
urging him to that effect, the other day as I pas- 
sed the front parlour.” 

**] found him inexorable, as to writing,” re- 
plied Orinda. 

* Well, really,” said Mr. Jenkins, “I don’t 
know how a gentleman can reconcile himself to 
refuse any think a lady asks. And he an offi- 
cer too! For my part, | always hold it my 
bounden duty to oblige the ladies, and never on 
any account to treat them with hauteur,as the 
French callit. To be sure 1 am not a marry- 
ing man—that is, 1 do not marry under a hun- 
dred thousand—but still, that is no reason why I 
should not be always = and agreeable. 
Apropos, as the French say—apropos, Miss 
Melbourne, you know J offered the other day to 
write something for you in your album,and I 
will do it with all the pleasure in life. I am 
very partial toalbums, and quite au-fait to them, 
to use a French term.” 

“We return tothe city this afternoon,” said 
Orinda. “ You will scarcely have time to add 
any thing to the treasures of my album.” 

** Oh! it won't take me long,” replied Jenkins 





THE ALBUM. 






—* short and sweet ismy motto. There w; 
quite time enough. Fouts I have seus = be 
y Onish- 

ed my breakfast. I am not the least of ‘a - 
mand, to borrow a word from the French. 

_Orinda had really some curiosity to see a spe. 
cimen of Jenkin’s poetry: supposing that, like 
the poor cadet’s, it might amusingly ‘had 
Therefore, having sent for her album, she put it 
hastily into Jenkins’s hand : for at that moment 
Lieutenant Sunderland, who bad, as usual, been 
breakfasting at the mess-table with his brother 
officers, came in to invite her to walk with him 
to Gee’s Point. Orinda assented, and imme. 
diately put on her bonnet, saying, to her lover 
as she Jeft the house-- — 

**'You know this is one of my favourite walks; 
I like that fine mass of bare granite running far 
out into the river, and the beautiful view from 
its extreme point. And then the road, by which 
we descend to it, is so coset pictaresque, 
with its deep ravine on one side, friled with trees 
and flowering shrubs, and the dark and lof 
cliff that towers up on the other, where the thic 
vine wanders in festoons, and the branches of 
the wild rose throw their long streamers down 
the rock: on whose utmost theights still linger 
some vestiges of the grass-grown ruins of Fort 
Clinton.” 

But we question if on this eventfal morning, 
the beauties of Gee’s Point were duly oo 
ted by our heroine, for long before they had 
reached it,her lover had made an explicit avow- 
al of his feelings and his hopes, amd had obtain- 
ed from her the promise ef her hand: which 
promise was faithfully fulfilled on that day two 
months. 

In the afternoon, Lieutevant Sunderland ac- 
companied Miss Melbourne and her friends on 
their return to the city. Previous to her =, 
ture, Orinda did not forget to remind Mr. Jen- 
kins of her album, now doubly valuable to her 
as containing the name of La Fayette written 
by his own hand. : 

Jenkins begged a thousand pardons, alleging 
that the arrival of a friend from New York 
prevented him from writing in itas he had intend- 
ed. “ And of course,” said he, “ I could not put 
off my friend, as he is one of the elite of the city, 
to describe him in French. However, theres 
time enough yet. Shortand sweet you know — 

** The boat is im sight,” said Sunderland. 4] 

“Oh! no matter,” answered Jenkins. 
can do it in a minute, and I will send it down to 
the boat after you. Miss Melbourne shall have 
it before she quits the wharf. { would . bo 
consideration be guilty of disappointing a lady. 

And taking with him the album, he went 
rectly to bis room. gah the 

“ You had best go down to the dock,” sa) 
cadet, young Melbourne, who. had come es see 
his sister off. ** There is no time to be lost. hs 
will take care that the album reaches vere 
safety, should you be obliged to go ge aye ey 

They proceeded towards the river, 0U rod 
had scarcely got as far as Mrs. Thomp nit 
when a waiter came agen 8 after a. rn 
the book, saying—* Mr Jenkins’s comp _ 
to Miss Melbourne, and all is right.” fellow 

* Really,” said Sunderland, “ that on ‘ave 
must have a machine for making verses, '° 
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THE VISION OF LIBERTY-—-TWILIGHT FANCIES. 


turned out any thing like poetry in so short a 


Oey were scarcely seated on the deck of the 


steamboat, when Orinda opened her album to 


for the inspirations of Jenkins’ Muse. She 
—_ pie But on the very page mone 
im l- 


crated by the hand of La Fayette, a 
ately under the autograph of the hero, was writ- 


ten in an awkard school-boy character, the 


name of Jeremiah Jenkins. 
———— 
Written for the Casket. 
THE VISION OF LIBERTY. 
Or, the World’s complete Emancipation. 
BY L. W. TRASK. 


Percipient Muse, whose animating fire 
Bids every soul to nobler deeds aspire, 
Assist my strain, thy towering flame impart 
To kindle love in every freeman’s heart. 
Piercing the dark and lurid gloom that rears 
Between the present, and expected ycars, 
‘The muge’s vision all the earth explores, 
Her rising prospects and her endless shores. _ 
And lo ! bright glories from the earth’s domain, 
Ascends to heaven and filled the etherial plain ; 
The stars and sun with one reviving glow, 
Beam heavenly radiance on the world below ; 
Rapt with the sight, extended forests leap, 
And islands dance along the rumbling deep ; 
re scenes amid the earth arise, 
And laughing earth salutes the smiling skies. 
The time arrives when Liserty pervades 
The darkest spot of tyrants, and their shades, 
Che world rejoices, tor the world is free 
And songs resound to heavenly Liserry. 
'he cheerless islands of the northern wave, 
he rocky coasts that southern oceans lave, 
The burning Indies and the eastern isles— 
Clothed with the joy, of levely Freedom’s smiles, 
Announce the conquests of that promised power, 
And gladly hail the consummated hour. 
Thrones burst asunder, sceptres fall to dust, 
And mighty cannons a:e as crumbling rust. 
Dungeons are rent, and tyrants victims bear 
Their feeble bodies to the breathing air— 
And eon ens gns of the tyrant race, 
No more the world or wiser man disgrace ! 
{o this new realm Eternal truth pervades 
4 ; dusky mists of superstition’s shades : 
“e horrid fanes defiled with human gore, 
“arink at her sight, and fall to rise no more. 
‘a pole to pole, trom sea to sea, her flight 
ae the darkness of the heathen night, 
the bright glories of a future day, 
eye effulgence on her earthly way. 
ov 20 iy anon with rich transparent rays 
Hith oes , realm of human mind essays ; 
pid wing she mounts the bending sky, 
pe how worlds in cireling orbits fly, 
i ee suns in sure attraction draw 
They 8 around by nature’s ruling law ; 
mrp earth her various labors tend 
thot pon crous strata in rude circles bend— 
: y the boundary of the rolling waves, 
And g ee beers - distant coral caves— 
ow differons need atfone primeval birth, 
In all he es Strata form our solid earth. 
That re; ve, an brilliant thought she finds, 
Virtue, in Fb ey — cheers our minds. 
Wrests the eold us in F’reedom’s sway, 
oints up tof Sceptre of disgrace away, 
And shows the a re-comforts the distressed, 
place of perfect earthly rest, 
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As springing plants u n the flowery mead, 


On sol’s warm ray will only well succeed— 
So virtue’s graces, and perfections, run 
And flourish best in freedom’s lovely sun. 


Mankind connected in one common Joy, 
Mankind disparted by no adverse tie— 
War shall no more give forth his bellowing breath, 
Nor wing the sable instruments of death ! 
But agen eternal springs in every clime, 
Till VEN ordain the final close of time. 
The canvassed navies sail on every deep, 
And agriculture graces every steep ; 
Extending cities rise on every strand 
And fair magnificence adorn the land! 
Oh! lovely vision, BD bined is hurled! 
And undistinguished glory crowns the world! 
From star to star, the pleasing glory runs, 

rom worlds to worlds, and flaming suns to suns, 
And should its course be bright as it portends, 
Creation’s bound its progress only ends! 
Arise! ye freemen whom these flames inspire, 
And show in actien, what your hearts desire, 
And live to see the good your deeds bestow, 
When honour, virtue, Gop are loved below ! 


Rak Ee “SR 


The following lines were written by the late Miss 
Martha Day, a daughter of President Day, of Yale 
College. 

TWILIGHT FANCIES. 


I would not wish that o’er my grave 
A rose or myrtle bough should lean, 
Nor e’en the willow there should wave, 
Nor aught but wild-flowers should be seen. 


I would not wish that those I love 
Should wander there at close of day, 

And think of her o’er whom they rove 
As dwelling only with decay. 


Or gazing on the little mound, 
Imagine all they cannot see, 

And, starting at the slightest sound, 
With chilling horror think of me. 


No, but in each familiar spot, 

Which both to me and them was dear, 
There I would not be by all forgot, 

Yet ne’er remembered with a tear, 


In the sweet home I loved so well, 
Round them unseen I oft would fly, 

Teaching the summer breeze to swell 
With notes of spirit melody. 


And something in that half-heard strain 
Should breathe an unforgotten voice, 
And bringing thoughts all free from pain, 

Should still forbid them to rejoice. 


Or when around the cheerful hearth 
Parents and children meet at eve, 

While beats each heart with love and mirth, 
Oh! should I wish those hearts to grieve? 


Yet I would hover in the air 
And bind each heart with spells unknown, 
Till. they should feel my spirit there, 
Mingling in every look and tone, 


Each glance of childhood’s sparkling eye, 
Each thrilling sound of childish glee, 
And every pet look or sigh, 
All should some token bear of me, 


Yet with my memory should not come 
One thought of dear affectiors crossed, 

Or any shade in that dear home, 
To which I never could be lost, 
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(From a German Paper.]} 
THE PIE. 

Mr. Heftelmeyer was the court tailor, and had 
a due sense of his importance. No person, who 
would pretend to be well dressed, could think 
of wearing a coat that did not proceed from the 
gallery of Mr. Heftelmeyer; and all the at- 
tempts of his rivals to attain the singular ele- 
gance of his cut, failed most miserably. Buthe 
was perhaps more, and certainly more justly, 
renowned for the beauty of his daughter Ame- 
ha, than for his tailoring accomplishments tran- 
scendant as they were. All the flatteries which 
were addressed to her were disregarded; for she 
had vowed her affections to the son of a cele- 
brated preacher, Mr. Seeheim; and although 
that reverend personage had expressed his dis- 
approbation of his son’s marrying Amelia, she 
was satisfied with the young man’s assurances 
that nothing could ever change the affection he 
entertained for her. 

Mr. ,;Heftelmeyer could not understand why 
the preacher should object to this marriage, be- 
cause he thought himself inferior to no one in im- 

rtance; and moreover, he inhabited the first 

r of the hotel,while Mr Seeheim lived in the 
second. His wife said she was sure it was not 
the preacher, but Madame Seeheim, whose 
pride opposed the union. The real truth was, 
that the whole affair was one of foolish vanity 
on the part of the parson. He was afraid that 
his relations, who were distinguished persons, 
would not countenance his sonif he should mar- 
ry a tailor’s daughter. Maurice could not un- 
derstand this, and resolved, although he was an 
obedient son, that as soon as he could establish 
himself in any way of living independent of his 
father, he would make Amelia his wife. In the 
meantime there was any thing but neighbourly 
feeling between the two families. One any Mr. 
Heftelmeyer wondered that his wife would eat 
no dinner, and at length extorted from her a 
confession, that she had set her mind on a pie 
which she had seen carried to Madame Seeheim, 
and in soostentatious a manner that she had no 
doubt it was done purposely to mortify her. 
Amelia ventured to doubt this, and received a 
reproof for her pains. Mr. Heftelmeyer, like a 
good husband, consoled his wife with a promise 
that she should have such a pie as would make 
their neighbour’s pie blush for very shame. 

The court pastry cook was an artist not less 
distinguished in his line than the court tailor, 
and quite as proud of his productions. To this 
important personage, Mr. Heftelmeyer applied, 
and ordered a pie for the following Sunday, en- 
joining the pastry-cook, at the same time, to 
put on the top of it, by the way of ornament, a 
letter S. finely gilded; which was meant by the 
gallant tailor to be a compliment to his spouse, 
whose baptismal name was Sophia. The pastry- 
cook in vain represented that such a decoration 
was by no means in good taste; but it was 
Mr. Heftelmeyer’s taste, and as he had to pay 
for the pie and to eat it afterwards, he had sure- 
ly aright to follow his own vagaries. The pastry 
cook saw thata man might make gene coats, 
yet know nothing of the true principles of taste; 
so he shrugged up his shoulders, and set about 


THE PIE. 


Sunday came and the pie was b 

He enjoined silence to all his house d ‘iat 
tended to make his present a surprise to his wile, 
He had it placed on a table in the anti-chamber, 
and left the door open, in order that Madame 
Seeheim, might be sure to see it as she passed 

downstairs. Unluckily the good lady did not 
out at all, so this part of the scheme was id 
pape ge oo opiates: who was gone 

o church, must see it as he came h 

the door was still left open. eucamiae 
Befvre Mr. Seeheim’s return, however an old 
woman, who was in the habit of asking alms 
came up the stairs. She entered the anti-cham- 
ber where no person happened to be. She knock- 
ed at the inner door; but the child was crying 
most lustily and prevented her knocks from be- 
ing heard. The old beggar, although she had 
i come from the church where Mr. Scehein 
1ad been preaching a sermon against mendicity 
and theft, had not profited by his exhortations, 
The first she was already committing, and the 
sight of the pie induced her to commit the other. 
She seized the master piece of pastry with the 
gilt S. upon it, and made the best way down 
stairs.—J ust as she reached the bottom she heard 
some one enter the passage; and thinking the 
best way of avoiding detection would be to turn 
back again, she mounted the staircase rapidly, 
and posing tailor’s door, went still further 
up stairs. The person whom she had heard, fol- 
lowed her, and she saw it was Mr. Secheim, who 
was all the while congratulating himself on the 
effect which he thought his sermon would have 
in diminishing the practice of beggary and theft. 
The old woman felt herself already in the 
hands of the police, when she found that she 
could not get higher than the second floor, and 
that Mr, Sochain was behind her. A sudden 
thought occurred to her, which, as it promised 
her safety, she did not hesitate to put in practice. 
Making up a demure face, she told the preach- 
er that she had been sent with the pie asa pres- 
ent to him and his wife, and begged his accept- 
ance of it, with as many compliments as she 
could invent off hand. ‘ 
‘But who is it that has sent it, my good womad. 
said the parson, perfectly dazzled at the sight of 
and said 


so handsome a present, 
The old woman had her cue here, i 
that she had been expressly forbidden to tel 
Mr. Seeheim believed her, and seeing the gilt 
S on the pie, convinced him it had been made ior 
him, wo nobody else. He gave the —_ 
something for bringing the pie, and returne , 
her the pewter dish on which it had been set | 
The old hussey, delighted at having got s0 we 
off hurried down stairs ce fast as possible, 
aining the street,got clear away. | i 
. Madame Sechelm was delighted with her a 
band’s handsome present. ‘One would t : ' 
she cried, ‘that we live in times when g nL. Yew 
meet with a certain and prompt reward. adicilf 
terday you read tome your sermon on me 
and theft, and to-day, almost as soon yi vonber 
finished preaching it, this handsome P 
sent to you.’ : 
Mr. echalen tried in vain to guess ye itcal 
be that had sent him this pie- is 7 at last 





making the pie. 


and rejected various personages, 
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THE PIE. . 


claring that he could not satisfac- 
oo Air this compliment to any one of 
his acquaintance. While he was occupied with 
these agreeable reflections, a scene of a very 
diferent nature was acting on the floor below. 
‘As soon as the loss of the pie was discovered, a 
noise and confusion which may easily be ima- 
gined, had ensued. Each person accused the 
other of inattention and negligence, but the tai- 
lor internally blamed himse f for the ostentation 
with which he had cisplayes the pie; and but for 
which, the accident would not have happened. 
He enjoined his maid servant, under threats of 
immediate dismissal, not to say a word of the 
matter to any one, in order that he might at 
least avoid the svoffs of the preacher and his 
wife, who he concluded would be delighted to 
bear of his misfortune. : 

The inmates of the second floor, in the mean 
time, had tried the contents of the pie, which 
they found excellent. Madame Seeheim had 
just finished dinner when she said to her hus- 
band, ‘I can’t imagine what has happened be- 
low; but there is a great noise in our neighbor’s 
rooms. I hope no accident has happened to the 

r woman who is confiend.’ 

‘I should indeed be very sorry,’ said her hus- 
band, ‘for although I don’t want our families to 
be united, they are very honest Deeps and I 
have a great regard for them. They have, upon 
many occasions, been very civil to us; and I 
should not be sorry to make the first advances 
for reconciliation; suppose we send down sore 
of the pie to the lying-in lady. 

Madame Seeheim readily accorded with her 
husband’s proposition; and as she also knew 
that Mrs. Rehelmesets name was Sophia, she 
5 partof the pie on whieh the gilt S was 

aced. 
While the servant carried this peace-offering 
down stairs, the werthy pastor was felicitating 
himself and his spouse upon what they had done. 
‘There would not,’ he said, ‘be half so man 
quarrels in the world, nor would they last half 
% long, if pesple would be willing to accom- 
modate their differences. I’msure we shall not 
ve cause to repent this.’ . 
Alas! how differently did the event turn out 
ftom what the pastor had predicted! The tailor 
ad no sooner set his eyes upon the dish with the 
init, than he rushed by the servant without 
faring her message,and ran up stairs to his 
a aaa Pride he entered very abruptly. 
Ww is this sir,’ ied : 
asult me by this thuehpinit > 208 ee 
do . s — you can ae ine that I mean to 
o' said the pastor, mildly. 
Pty ~ _ Sink a pedir ?’ said the angry 
mi ote prices guess what has induced 
wanton a eon sora trie Fe years to play so 

bE may on understand you,’ replied Mr 
is very o fhousive's st obras and te 
the return a ’ . gitmay cease. If this is 
good will, Ta re . to an act of politeness and 

‘Politen sheryl yy € care not to repeat it, 
angry tailor. « good will, indeed!’ cried the 
iste > you shall see, sir, what the mag- 


strate will say t ; 
d out of the a and he bounc- 
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Mr. Seeheim could only think that his neigh- 
bor had gone mad; and, as he saw him go out 
of doors soon after, he expressed a very sincere 
hope that he would come tono harm. In the 
course of a very short time afterwards, Mr. 
Herbst, a lawyer, entered. 

* Your neighbor, the tailor, has been with me 
just now, he said, and has been consulting me 
with a view of taking legal proceedings against 
you; and 1 am come for the purpose of seeing 
whether I can arrange matters amicably be- 
tween you.’ ot 

‘ How isit possible to arrange matters amica- 
bly or otherwise, with aman who is decidedly 
out of his senses ?’ 

‘ Well, indeed, I have perceived no signs of 
insanity,’ said the lawyer; and on the contrary 
I must confess that the complaint he makes 
against you has very much surprised me. My 
friendship for you makes me say that it would 
E me great pain if the trick you have played 

11m should be made public.’ 

‘ Why, really, my dear Herbst,’ said the pas- 
tor, ‘you puzzle me as much as my neighbor has 
done. All the notions I have hitherto entertained 
of justice and decency, must have been mista- 
ken. You think seriously that what has passed 
between Mr Heftelmeyer and me will furnish 
sufficient grounds for a formal complaint ?’ 

‘Certainly; how can I think otherwise? Ei- 
ther what you havedone was in jest, which, under 
tne circumstances of disagreement that subsist 
between you and Mr. Heftelmeyer, would be 
looked upon as a very unwise and unjustifiable 
liberty, or else itis a downright theft.’ 

‘ A theft’ — 

‘Don't be angry—I know you are incapable 
of such an act; and, besides, your subsequent 
conduct shows” — 

‘Do give me leave. 1 will prove to you in 
two words, that Heftelmeyer is unquestionably 
mad, and that he has represented things to you 
most absurdly false. Thisis the fact. All this 
disturbance arises from a contemptible piece of 
pie, which I sent as a mark of civility to his 
wife, who is lying-in, and out of this, by some 
means or other, you make a theft, and an impro- 
ae of behaviour.’ 

‘ Mr. Seeheim! Madame Seeheim!’ cried the 
tailor, who at this moment appeared at the door 
with a most mortified and contrite air, ‘I 
your pardon a thousand times. 1| beseech you 
not to mind any thing that Mr. Herbst may say. 
The whole matter is a mistake, and I come be- 
fore you covered with shame at having requited 
your kind intentions so ungratefully. 

This speech was an inexplicable as any part 
of the business; and the pastor and the lawyer 
looked at one another, as much as to say there 
was no doubt now that the poor fellow was really 
deranged. Z 

Matters was soon explained. It appeared that 
the police had made a general perquisition, at 
the moment when it was least expected, among 
all the suspected persons in the city. Theol 
woman by whose ingenuity the pie with the gilt 
S had found its way to Mr. Seeheim’s apartments, 
had been taken, and the pewter dish, on which 
Mr. Heftelmeyer’s name was inscribed, being 
found in his possession, had led him to inquiries, 
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the result of which, with her own confession, 
cleared up the whole of the mystery. 

Mr. Seeheim laughed heartly at the adventure, 
and readily forgave his neighbor's impetuosity. 
The lawyer seized the favorable opportunity for 
bringing about a firm reconciliation between 
the parties; and three months after the adven- 
ture of the pie, Maurice and Amelia, (notwith- 


Standing Mr. Seeheim’s great relations) were 


happily married. 


ee 
DEATHe 
BY THE REY. 0. P. PEABODY. 
‘Lift high the curtain’s drooping fold, 
And let the evening sun light in: 
I would not that my heart grew cold, 
Before its better years begin: 
*Tis well at such an early hour— 
So calm and pure—a sinking ray 
Should shine into the heart with power 
To drive its darker thoughts away. 


The bright young thought of early days, 
Shall gather in my mem’ry now, 
And not the latter cares whose trace 
Is stamped so deeply on my brow; 
What though those days return no more; 
sweet remembrance is not vain— 
For heaven is waiting to restore _ 
The childhood of my soul again. 


Let no impatient mourner stand 
In hollow sadness near my bed— 
But let me rest upon the hand, 
And let me hear that gentle tread 
Of her whose kindness long ago, 
And still unworn away by years, 
Has made my veer bm lids flow 
With grateful and admiring tears. 


I go—but let no plaintive note 
e moment’s grief of friendship tell; 
And let no proud and graven stone 
Say where the weary slumber well! 
A few short hours and then for heaven! 
Let sorrow all itstears dismiss, _ 
For who would mourn the waining given, 
Which calls us from a world like this? 


a 
DAYS OF ABSENCE, 
Days of absence sad and dreary, 
oth’d in sorrow’s dark array, 
Days ot absence I am weary, 
One I love is far away. 


Hours ot bliss too quickly vanish, 
When will ought like you return, 

When this heavy sigh be banish’d, 
When this bosom cease to mourn ? 


Not till that lov’d voice can greet me, 
Which so oft has charmed mine ear, 

Not till that sweet eye can meet me, 
Telling that 1 still am dear. 


Days of absence then will vanish, 


oy will all m repa 
dois ter badom'e Idol bamt 
Gloom but felt when he’s away. 


All my love is turn’d to sadness, 
Absence pays the tender vow, 
H that fill’d the heart with gladness, 
emory turns to anguish now. 


Love may yet return to meet me, 
may take the place of pain, ’ 





And one 1 love with kisses greet me, 
Breathing love and peace again. E 


468 DEATH—DAYS OF ABSENCE—=THE WISH—THE PLEDGE. 


From an English Paper. 


THE WISH. 


Say, what would be thy first wish 
ii a Fairy said to ply : 

“ Now, ask a boon ; I'll grant it, 
Whatever it may be.” 

The first wish of th heart, I think 

easily be told— 

Confide in me—deny it not— 

Thy wish would be tor gold. 


“Oh, no—thou art mistaken--- 
That should not be the boon..- 

My thirst for this world’s lucre 

$ ever sated soon: 

The only gold I prize, is such 
As Industry has brought; 

And gold like that from fairy’s hands 
Would fruitlessly be sought.” 


“Say, what then would thy first wish be— 
Ambition’s laurelled name— 

The pride of popularity, 

BP sewry fa po 

e pamper ard of luxu 

Where crowds of didn Git 

Thy second wish would still be gold— 
To furnish forth thy state.” 


“Ah! no—the days have long gone by, 
When such had been my choice ; 

I ask not fame—far more I prize 
The ope ehh voice. 

M wish should not be for tame— 

y second not for gold— 
But listen to cy oye 
_ My wishes shall be told. 


“Oh give me but a happy home, 
‘To share with her I love— 
Oh, let me from her path of life 
ch anxious care remove— 
And like the sweet days of the past, 
May we have ‘days in store,’ 
Oh five me this—and only this— 
fl never ask for more. 
np 
THE PLEDGE. 
Bh Miss L. E. Landon. 


Come let your cup flash sunshine like 
‘0 friends now far away: 
“ Here's to the absent and the loved!” 
The absent, did you say? 


And wherefore shall we drink to them” 
It is a weary toast; 

What boots it to recall the friends 
Whom we have loved and lost ? 


Fast cuts our good ship through the se-~ 
What does it leave behind? 

There is no path upon the wave, 
No track upon the wind 


Like that swift wind we have past on 
And left no Soneer trace ; 

The circle parted from at home 
Has now no vacant place. 


Fewer and happier years than mine 
On thy young brow are set; _ 
Soon thou wilt learn Time’s easiest (ass 
Is teaching to forget. 
I'll fill as high, I'll drink as deep— 
Or must a toast be said? 


Well, here are all I ever e-— 
“ The present and the rt 
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Having expressed our opinion on the merits of 
Miriam Coffin, we annex an extract from the work, 
confident that the specimen will induce our readers to 
seek for more entertainment from the book itself. 


The Murderer’s Fate. 


“But hist! seest eo uaa lurking rascal, prowling 

ily around the warehouse: F 
peer the same that had to do with the boy just 
now: and see,—the lad is ecg gamboling in the wa- 

_ Let uskeep an eye upon nium.” : 
ne ake: rite afterwards deposited his bundle of 
clothes between two oil casks, and drop silently in- 
to the water, from the side of the w arf next the 
Grampus. He disappeared beneath the surface, as he 
doubled the corner of the pier, which had previously 
| hid him from the sight of Isaac, who was carelessly 
and boyishly turning summersets in the water—some- 
times floating like a sleeping animal upon its surface, 
and then diving like a waterfowl, and reappearing af- 
tera half minute’s absence, a long distance from the 
place of his exit. 

It was necessary for him to breathe more than 
once before he reached Isaac; and he did so with the 
dexterity worthy ofan Indian, by turning on his back, 
and merely projecting his nose for an instant above 
water. 

Jethro and the captain watched the wary approach 
ofthe Indian to the vicinity of the unsuspecting boy, 
until they had satisfied themselves of the ulterior de- 
sign of theassailant. The skiff was again in motion. 
Assailant and assailed had both rose» pwc the first 
to ferrit out his prey, and take him by surprise; and 
the other, without a thought of what was about to 
ensue, to try the length of time that he could remain 
beneath the water without drawing breath. Presently 
two heads approach simultaneously above water, con- 
fronting an other; and two long breathing sounds, 


like the blowing of a porpoise, accompanied by a 
hurried ejection of water Page eth, | treed the 
lungs of both the swimmers at the same moment. 

A strife of breasting the waves again ensued, which 
betrayed the earnestness with which each sought to 
outdo the other. In every thing, physically speak- 
ing, the Indian appeared to be superior to the boy.— 
His sinewy frame, broad chest, and flat feet, were 
the identical requisites for a swimmer; while the un- 
developed form of Isaac, and his protracted exertion 
in the waters, unfitted him for coping with his athletic 
opponent, 

ut though he was not the equal of the Indian in 
strength of limb, he was superior to him in strata- 
gem, which the aquatic disciples of Franklin, whe, 
in his time was a practised swimmer, knew so well 
ow to execute in the water. Quibby had several 
unes nearly overtaken Isaac, and had stretched forth 
- hand to secure his prey; but the little fellow eluded 
uls grasp, and slid away from him under the water, in 
a 9p osite direction, which left the Indian completely 
: ault. ‘Though the scoundrel was baffled time after 
ime, he returned to the assault so often and so 
uatelentingly, that he succeeded at last in tiring the 
eaten ‘saac made his last dive, but the Indian 
en te him, and pounced upon his back, as he 
ander eating, for the fifth time, the trick of passing 
oad opponent; and thus, bya well managed feint, 
wenn ie “ attention to a point towards which he ap- 
bat wh; i" steering while his head was above water, 
ich he changed to a different direction the mo. 


ment his body became submerged, 


. 4ne greatest ge k 
nous after he he neral of the age ceased to be victo- 


he had taught his enemies the trick of hi 
ein beating them in a hundred battles. : The P idheom 
cto ‘an Indian (they have thick sculls like the 
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African negro), at last comprehended that the little 
Quaker meant to go South below the surface, when his 
head was driving North above. But he had him now; 
and dearly did he intend to repay the gripe of the throat 
and the punch in the stomach which Isaac had admi- 
nistered. ‘T'ake thy last look upon the sun brave boy! 
The demon of the island has tastened upon thee, and it 
will be a miracle if thy spirit is not soon winging its 
flight to eternity. ; 

t is said that the a of the dying man, in the 
possession of all his faculties, are irresistible; and that 
no human hand can grapple and master his, without 
the sinews of a giant are brought to try the issue of 
strength. Itwas the demoniacal intention of the In- 
dian to drown the boy forthwith, let the conse- 
quences be what any! would. He had Isaac’s neck 
between his legs, at the depth of several feet beneath 
the surface of the water, where he held him immova- 
able; while with his hands he pressed the body again 
strongly to the bottem. 

One minute in this position is an age! It is an e- 
ternity of time! The death-struggle was again come 
upon the poor little fellow, and the fiend was once 
more exulting over him! He felt the blood of his 
whole body rushing to his brain—imagined loathsome 
snakes twisting e- Bead his neek and brow, and his 
body assailed by frightful sea-monsters. A streaming 
gush of water poured into his ears and mouth. His 
reason was on the point of giving way, in the agony of 
gasping suffocation but a moment, it rallied— 
and that moment was his salvation! 


Isaac, without being aware of the fact had, in his 
struggles, been working himself, as well as his oppo- 
nent, into deeper water. The murderer was obliged 
to discontinue his endeavors to press the body of the 
boy downwards, from the necessity which required 
that he should keep his own head, particularly his 
mouth, and nostrils, in the free air. By this means 
the limbs of the boy were left at liberty, and he was 
enabled to brace his feet firmly upon the sandy bot- 
tom. His hands were free; but heretofore he could 
do nosh with them, while his feet were hors du 
combat. 


But now he gathered himself, instinctively, for a 
desperate effort, and ities & his arms around the 
legs of his foe, and planting his feet strongly beneath 
his body, with one mighty surge he raised the Indian 
from the bottom, and pitched him headlong into the 
sea! ‘The relief thus gained was just in time. A mo- 
ment more would have closed the mortal career of 
the boy. But the advantage thus acquired was not to 
be lost. Isaac sprang after his enemy with the agility 
of a dolphin—and, ere he could regain his balance, his 
young hand, still nerved with the desperation of one 

attling for life, was firmly twisted in the lank black 
hair ot the Indian. He avoided the experiment, which 
the native had tried, to conceal the struggling of his 
victim, and contented himself with holding the head, 
face downwards, beneath the water, at arm’s length— 
caring noting for the splashin and flourishing of the 
foe,—which the Indian, while he held the lad, was 
anxious to conceal, for fear of attracting notice frém 
the shore. 

“Perish!” exclaimed Isaac, in accents not loud, but 
deep;—“Perish!”—thou black hearted savage! Ay 
—kick if thou wilt, struggle on, monster!—It is m 
turn now:—I owe thee no mercy,—and die thou t 
the death thou hast twice escaped to bestow upon me, 
for the alleged sin of my father. Ay fg bite, 
scratch, it will require something more than human 
interposition to save thee from death!” 

“Boy! what doest thou do?—Release the Indian, 
and we will protect thee:—Release him, I say!” re. 
peated an authoritative voice, close to the ear of Isaac, 

“I am not deaf, good friends;—I shall release him in 
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a minute or two, but in my own discretion. The peril 
be mine, keep off, meddle not with this quarrel, l am 
desperate! 1 was but now dying in the grasp of this 
hell-hound:—twice within the hour has he given me a 
taste of the other world; and it shall go hard but I re- 
quite the favor. Keep off,I say!—By the heavens a- 
bove us, [ will serve thee after the same fashion, if thou 
darest to come between me and my prey—Away!— 
I have said it, he shalldie the death ot 2 dog!—There, 
all is over now!” 

The limbs of the Indian became relaxed and qnies- 
cent. The tide of life had withdrawn to the citadel 
whence it sprung;—the body floated for a moment, 
without convulsion, on the surface of the water, and 
then settled away gradually from the sight. Isaac had 
loosed his hold,and he stood gazing with stupid won- 
der upon the water. 

“Tsaac, my son, what hast thou done?” demanded Je- 
thro, in a choked, but fatherly voice, as, sorrowfully, he 
reflected on the termination of the violent and tragic 
scene, and marked the wild and altered look of his son. 

“Father is it thou?—Oh save me from the fangs of 
that dreadfu! Indian!---But where is he.” 

“Where, indeed!” responded the father, mournfully. 

Macy plunged into the water after the drowned 
body. He found it without difficulty, for the water 
was shalluw, and not more than half body deep. The 
captain placed the Indian carefully in the boat, across 
a seat in the stern with his mouth downwards to give 
the water egress from the stomach, and then quickly 
seizing the oars, he pulled for the shore with all his 
s‘rength, leaving Jethro and his son wading in the 
sea. ‘I'he case of the Indian would not brook de- 
lay. The gaze of poor Isaac was fixed and vacant, 
while Jethro, taking his passive hand in his own, led 
him gently towards the beach. Exhaustion had ren- 


derered him ‘ap wwe and perception and memory 


had fled. The faculties ot nis mind were sleeping, cur- 
tained by what seemed to be a hornd dream,—but 
which partook so nearly of a tragic reality. 

os 


Scenein a Private Mad House. 


The following lines, descriptive of a scene in a pri- 
vate Mad House,are trom the pen of M.G. Lewis, 
Esq. They were published in the National Intelli- 
gencer, about eight years since, the Editors of which 
paper introduced them with these remarks:—~“If any 
one can read the following lines without shuddering 
in sympathy with the supposed captive, he must have 


a heart dead to every human feeling. ‘The perusal of 


them had the more effect upon us, from the conviction 
we have for some time entertained, that insanity, 
when superinduced (not natural)—when it isan affec- 
tion of the mind, and not a defect of organization—is 
often the consequence of the treatment of the disease 
—not merely of the estrangement of friends; of seclu- 
tion from the world; of coercion; but of the horrible 
dread of being thought mad by others. We recollect 
hearing of the case of an enlightened physician, who 
was carried by his friends to an Asylum for the insane, 
after exhibiting symptoms of an alienation of mind.— 
*My God: am I come to this? Never shall I leave these 
wala! and he died within them, not many days after :” 


Stay. jailer, stay, and hear my woe! 

She is not mad who kneels to thee. 
For what I’m now, too well Iknow, 

And what | was, and what should be. 
I'l] rave no more in proud despair, 

My language shall be mild, though sad; 
But yet Vil mis § truly swear, 

lam not mad: I am not mad! 


gs A Air husband forged the tale 

hich chains me in this dismal cell, 

mr fate unknown my friends bewail— 
h! jailer, haste that fate to tell! 





SCENE IN A PRIVATE MAD-HOUSE—A LOVER’S SONG, 


Oh! haste, my father’s heart to cheer’ 
His heart at once "twill grieve and glad, 
To know, though kept a captive here, 
I am not mad! [ am not oaad! 


He smiles in scorn, and turng the key! 
He quits the gate! I knelt in vain! 
His glimm/’ring lamp, still. still I see! 
*Tis gone—and all is gloom again! 
Cold, bitter cold—no warmth! no light! 
Life, all thy comforts once I had! 
Yet here ’'m chained this freezing night, 
Although not mad! no, nu! not mad! 
*Tis sure some dream! some vision vain! 
What! I, the child of rank and wealh! 
And I the wretch who clanks this chain, 
Bereft of freedom, friends and health? 
Ah! while I dwell on blessings fled. 
Which never more my heart must glad, 
How aches my heart! how burns my head, 
But ’tis not mad—no, ’tis not mad. 


Hast thou my child, forgot ere this, 

A mother’s fuce; a mother’s tongue? 
She'll ne’er forget your parting kiss, 

Nor round her neck how fast you clung; 
Nor how with me yeu sued to stay, 

Nor how that suit your sire forbade; 
Nor how—Il’ll drive such thought away— 


They’!l make me tnad—they’li make me mad. 


His tony Hee, how sweet they smiled— 

His mild blue eyes, how bright they shono— 
None ever bore a lovelier child— 

And art thou now forever gone? 
And must I never see thee more, 

My pretty, pretty little lad? 

be free—unbar the door— 
Iam not mad—I am not mad. 


O, hark—what mean those dreadful criew 
His chain some furious madman breaks— 
He comes—I see his glaring eyes— 
Now, now, my dungeon grate he shakes— 
He!p—help—He’s gone.--Oh—fearful woe, 
Such screains to hear, such sights too see— 
My brain, my brain—I know, | know 
{am not mad—but soon shall be. 
Yes, soon,—For lo, yon—while I speak— 
Mark how yon demon’s eye balls glare— 
He sees me—now, with dreadful shriek, 
He whirls a serpent high in air. 
Horror—the reptile strikes his tooth 
Deep in my heart so crushed and sad, 
Ave, laugh, ye fiends, J feel the truth— 
Your task is done,—J’m mad--I’m 


— 
A LOVER’S SONG. 


You are very lovely, lady! 

Soft and fair your skin; 
Beauty’s pencil has been there, 
Blending colours fresh and rare; 

Is all fair within? 

Yes; that blush, with modest glow, 
Sweetly tells what I would know. 


You are very gentle, lady! 
Humble and discreet. 

Let not words of artless praise 

Kindle anger in your gaze. 
Praise is not unmeet, 

When the lip of truth doth find 

Language for th’ approving mind. 


You are very dear sweet lady’ 
Will your hear my suit? 
Honest is my love, and pure, 
Lasting while my days endure; 
Why are you so mute? sah 
Ah! you smile, and blush, and sigh— 
I do ask no more reply. 
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Battle of Monmouth. 


The following graphie sketch of the Battle of Mon- 
mouth, is taken from the life of Hamilton, recently 
published in New York. ‘ 

“On the evening of the twenty-seventh, Hamilton, 

' who had rejoined the main body by order of Washing- 
ton wrote to General Lee, directing him, from the ap- 
prehension that the enemy might move off at night, or 

‘early inthe morning, to detach a party of six or eight 
hundred men, to lie near them, and to skirmish, so as 
to produce.some delay; while Lee was directed to give 
orders to Colonel Morgan to make an attack for a si- 
milar purpose: a previous order had been issued to Lee 
to wl thes officers together, and an hour was appoint- 

ed by him for their conference; but before they met, 
he rode out, and on the inquiry for orders, were infor- 
med that he had none to give. 

In the interim, the enemy had taken a strong posi- 
tion with their right flank on the skirt of a small 
wood, and their left secured by a forest, and a morass 
oa towards their rear, a wood also covering their 
ront. 

The main body of the Americans being put in mo- 
tion to support him, Lee wasordered to commence the 
attack. Colonel Hamilton, who had rejoined the 
Marquis before break of day, as soon as he saw the 
probability of the van of the advanced corps being en- 
gaged withthe enemy, returned to Washington, who 
was coming up with the main body,and advised* him to 
throw the right wing of the army round by the right, 
and to follow with the left wing directly in Chie. Tee's 
Tear, to support him; and an order was immediately 
given to Greene to file off with the right wing, and take 
a position so as to protect the right of the army, which 
was done. Hamilton then went forward to reconnoi- 
tre. Lee, after having advanced a short distance 
ordered a halt, he then again moved forward, and in 
half an hour after, Wayne was directed by Lee, to 
leave his own detachment, and take command of the 
front. Scott’s brigade, then advanced up the morass 
on one side, Varnum’s following its rear. Wayne, on 
Teaching the front sent intelligence to Lee that the 
enemy were moving in great disorder, and urged him 

to push on the rear. He continued to advance, cros- 

sing Eanes near the road where they were march. 

x Me whole force then in view halted; a body of 
«ig orse, covered by infantry, instantly charged 
wii — regiment ungler Colonel Butler, who pour- 
sehr w : surg abe broke them, and threw their 
“i 9 per y into disorder. The pursuit was kept 
stk mgd cag opened a fire from their artillery 

Bain my be e rig Aa the Americans, in order to 

nite rs where their veterans formed with 

M dolness, as they came up in succession. 

ayne hoping to gain the advantage of the ground 
formed Seott’s brigade, und heavy di ~i ; 
of extillery. and ol er a heavy discharge 
wes renee tess, y pressed on when an_ order 
bated the slang a who Hamilton states “medi- 

LThe esennt sd \“ Be Americans,” To RETREAT. 
B wholly see veing the situation of this detachment 

lace and pa ue passed a column through the vil- 
Het of the a ee between it and the remain- 
eharea oy 2tmy, When they again made a spirited 
carge with their horse, and their whole ad 
compelled to retires wheter eir whole advance was 
Wood, until they nea hoe . ey did under cover of a 
ton having be re ee . . pay mit Leo, Hamil 
taken ofa iG la that possession should be 
which the enemy nich commanded the plain on 
the battle cho i were coming up, and that there 
——_ © Should be fought,t rejoined Washing- 


* Proceedings of a C i 
G redings of a Court Martial for the trial of 
sor Lee held at Brunswick, July 4th, 1778. Fitz- 
; testimony, p. 23. ‘Tilghman’s, p. 26. 
Lee's Defence, p. 53, 
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ton, to report what he had done. He thus rep- 
resented the situation of the advance;t that when 
he came up with Lee, the enemy was drawn up 
with their right near a wood, their left in open ground 
covered by cavalry; that the American columns were 
within cannon shot of the enemy; that he rode upto 
the front of the column, and perceiving that their ca- 
valry were filing off towards the left, as if to attempt 
Lee’s right, he suggested to him that a column should 
wheel on their ri ht and attack them. This sugges- 
tion was approved; and Hamilton, by Lee’s order, di- 
rected Lafayette to wheel by his right, gain and at- 
tack the enemies’ flank. At this instant, while Wash- 
ington was standing with his arm extended over his 
horse, during a halt for a few moments, where the 
roads forked, a small party came rapidly up, trom 
whom he learned that the advanced corps was on 
the retreat. He instantly, giving way to a burst oi 
indignation, sprung upon his horse, and having or- 
dered Colonel Harrison, who had returned from re- 
connoitring, to ascertain the truth, pushed forward to 
the rear of the advanced corps and rallied the retreat- 
ing troops. 

o every inquiry as to the cause of the retreat, an 
unsatisfactory answer was given. Colonel Ogden, 
who followed, exclaimed with an oath, “we are flying 
from a shadow.” ‘The troops were then in the great- 
est disorder, ignorant what direction to pursue. 
Washington meanwhile reached the knoll, where 
Lee was,—he immediately ordered Wayne to renew 
the combat, directed cannon to be brought up, which 
was done by Colonel Oswald, and a brisk cannonade: 
ensued. Then calling up Colonels Ramsay and Stew- 
art, he vehemently exclaimed that they were the offi- 
cers on whom he should depend to give the enemy a 
check. While these regiments were forming, Lee ap- 
proached. Washington demanded of him, in haste, 
the cause of the retreat. He replied—Sir, Sir, with 
hesitation, stating that it was owing to contradictory 
information and disobedience ot orders, and that he 
did not choose to beard the British army in such a 
situation; and that besides, the attack was contrary to 
his opinion. Washington replied, that whatever was 
oa ome he expected his orders would have been 
obeyed. 

At this moment, Hamilton rode up, and exclaimed 
to Lee, “I will stay with you my dear General, and 
die with you. Let us all die here, rather than re‘reat.” 
Perceiving the enemy advancing on the artillery, which 
by the orders of General] Knds had been posted on tie 
right,§ he advised that a detachment should march to 
their succour; when, after a short interval, Colonel 
Livingston pushed forward and repulsed them with 
spirit, 

Hamilton then rode towards the rear; when finding 
Colonel Olney]| retreating with Varnum’s brigade, and 
fearing that the artillery in their front would be lost, 
he ordered the brigade to form along a fence near him, 
with all possible despatch, which they immediately did, 
and charged at the point of the bayonet, where Hamil- 
ton, who had assisted in forming them, and had pla- 
ced himself at their head, had his horse shot under him; 
when, hurt by the fall,1 and overcome by the heat, 
(for he had ridden throughout the action without his 
hat,) he was cempelled to retire. 

This party, after exchanging a sharp fire gave time 
for the er ih to fall back; but too weak to prevent 
the enemy from outflanking them, retreated with con- 
siderable loss. 

These two suceessive checks by Livingston and OI- 
ney afforded time to make a disposition of the left 





t Hamilton’s testimony, p. 20. 
§ Hamilton’s testimeny, p. 20. 
|| Hamilton’s testimony, p. 21. ° 








1 Col. Olney’s testimony, p. 40. 
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wing, and to form the second line of the army upon an 
eminence, and ina copse in the rear covered by a 
morass. On this elevation, Stirling, who commanded 
that wing, placed cannon, which protected the charges 
of the infantry, and produced a great impression on the 
enemy, and stopped their progress. 

Greene, as soon as he heard of the retreat, pushed 
forward and selected a_position on the right which 
Hamilton had advised Lee to take, crowned it with 
artillery and kept off the British advancing on the right 
while he severely enfiladed the left. Wayne then ad- 
vanced, and pouring in a close fire, drove the enemy 
beyond the morass, near which Butler had at first re- 
e them. Washington followed up the attack, 

yerders to General Poor, with two ep ey to 
move on the right, and Woodford on their left, 
while Knox brought his artillery to bear upon their 
front. These.dispositions were made; but obstacles 
prevented their reaching the enemy unti! night had 
closed in. 

The Amerieans, worn out by intense heat, reposed 
on the field of battle, hoping to renew the action in the 
ensuing day; but the enemy taking advantage of the 
darknesss pressed on, and succeeded in embarking at 
Sandy Hook. Washington unfortnately, velieving 
that no serious injury could be inflicted upon them 
leaving only a small force to hover round them, mov. 
wp for the protection of the Hudson. 


——— 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 
Written under a Scotch Rose, which was painted for 

a young Lady. 

Sweet Rose that blew on Scotland hill, 
Or in the glen beside the rill, 
Llove thy modest feature. 

But since ’tis not for me to gather 

Thy blossom o’er the brake and hether, 

bid my pencil greet you. 


Of virtue, thou an emblem art, 

And all [love in human heart, 
Methought when first I saw you. 

The innocence upon thy brow, 

And half hid charms remind me now 
Of her for whom I draw you. 


Hopkinsville Ky, W. P. Y. 
—<j——— 
THE DEPARTED. 


O, sacred Star of Evening! tell 
In what unseen celestial sphere, 
The spirits of the perfect dwell, 
Too pure to rest in sadness here. 
Roam they the chrystal fields of light, 
O’er paths by feet of angels whe 
Their robes with heavenly splendor bright; 
Their home, the paradise of God! 


Soul of the just! and canst thou soar 
Amidst the radiant orbs sublime, 
When life’s delusive scene is 0’er, 
And all the griefs of changeful time? 
And canst thou join the blissful choir, 
Thro’ heaven’s high dome the song to raise, 
Where seraphs strike the golden lyre, 
In ever-during notes of praise? 


O who would heed the chilling blast 
That blows o’er life’s eventful sea, 

If doomed to hail—its perils past, 
The bright wave of eternity? 

And who the sorrows would not bear 
Of such a fleeting world as this, 
When faith displays beyond its care, 
So bright an entrance into bliss? 











ATR. SCOTCH ROSE—THE DEPARTED—THOMSON, THE POET. 


Tuomson, THE POET—The most extraord; 
in the history of this excellent poet I denver ay 
late friend, Mr. George Chalmers, whose industry, ro. 
search, and learning are well known. It was Mr.Chal. 
mer’s intention to write the life of Mr. Thomson, byt 
whether to introduce into his elaborate work, “Cale. 
donia,” or not, I do not recollect. He told me, how. 
ever, the following remarkable fact, in which, he as. 
sured me, I might confidently depend. Mr, Chalmers 
had heard that an old housekeeper of Mr. Thomson's 
was alive, and resided at Richmond. Having deter. 
mined to write a life of the celebrated poet of his 
country, he went to Richmond, thinking it possible he 
he might obtain some account of the domestic habits 
of the poet, and other anecdotes, which might impart 
interest and novelty to his narration. He found that 
the housekeeper had a good memory, and was of a 
communicative turn. She Scderied tein Thomson 
had been actually married in early life, but that his wife 
had been taken by him merely for her person, and was 
so little calculated to be introduced to his great friends, 
or, indeed, his friends in general, that he had kept her 
in a state of obscurity for many years; and when he, at 
last, from some compunctious feelings, required her to 
come and live with him at Richmond, he still kept her 
in the same secluded state, so that she appeared to be 
only one of the old domestics of the family. At length 
his wife. experiencing little of the attention of a hus 
band, though otherwise provided with every thing that 
could make her easy, if not comfortable, asked his per. 
mission to go for a few weeks to visit her own relations 
in the north. Thomson gave his consent, exacting a 
promise, that she would not reveal her real situation to 
any of his or her own family. She agreed, but when 
she had advanced no-farther on her journey than to 
London, she was there taken ill, and ina short time 
died. e news of her death was immediately con. 
veyed to Thomson, who ordered a decent funeral ; and 
she was buried, as the old housekeeper said, in t 
churchyard of old Marylebone church. Mr. spe 
who was indefatigable in his inquiries, was not satisfi 
with the old woman’s information, but immediately 
went and examined the church register, where he 
found the following entry :—“ Died, Mary homson, a 
alge af in confirmation ot the housekeeper’s testimo- 
ny. My late worthy friend, Mr. Malone, I doubt not, 
would not have been satisfied with this simple register, 
but would have pursued the inquiry till he had discovet- 
ed all the family of Mary Thomson, the time of the 
marriage, and everything that could throw a light on 
this mysterious event, important and interesting ony 
as it a ar to a poet who will a —— 
in the annals of British literature. ‘Thus we find, = 
the letter from Thomsen to his sister, accounting iy 
his not having married, which is inserted in all oH) / 
ographical reports of Thomson, is fallacious; and it 
his concealment of his early marriage wes the re 
of pride and shame, when he became ac ee K . 
Lady Hertford, Lord Lyttleton, and all the high cot 
nexions of his latter days.— Taylar’s Records. 

———>— 


nts.—At 
Inflation of the Lungs of Newly-born In ants. 
a recent sitting of the French Academy © om 
M. Julia Fontanello stated a curious fact In con’ 
tion of the usefulness of the practice of oh 
lungs of newly-born children apparently lite a pes 
infant, born in a state of asphyxia, was — 7 alres- 
the speaker, for dissection, to M. Portal;—tt a id 
dy lain some time in the room, and the “rain d 
shone to commence the anatomy, but — os blow 
ing to operate the thought occurred to hl d att 
into its mouth, ‘This he accordingly did, a S the 
end of two or three minutes warmth returi™ 
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HUMAN LIFE-—~HEAVEN AND EARTH. 


From the New England Galaxy. 
Human Life, 


OR THE FIRST AND LAST MINUTE. 

Minutes pass—Tke anxious husband paces slowly 
across his study. He is a father, a man child is born 
unto him. Minutes pass--the child has been blessed 
by a parent, whom it cannot recognize, and pressed to 
that bosom, to which instinct alone guides for susten- 
ance--the young wife too has faintly answered to a 
husband’s questions, and felt his warm kiss on her 
forehead. ' 

Hours pass.--The low moaning from the closely 
covered cradle, te!l of the first wants of its infant oc- 
cupant. The quiet tread of the nurse speaks of suf. 
fering around her; while her glad countenance says 
that the very suffering which she is trying to alleviate, 
isa source of joy, and the nameless articles, which 
from time to time she arranges on the hearth, tell of 
anew claimant for the courtesies and attentions of 
those, who have progressed further on the pathway of 
existence. 

Davs pass.---Visiters are thronging the chamber, 
and the mother, pale and interesting after her recent 

ickness, is receiving their congratulations, and listen- 
ing proudly to their praises ot ne little treasure, which 
lies asleep in its rocking-bed at her feet. ‘The scene 
shifts, and the father is there with her alone; as the 
twilight deepens about them, while they are planning 
the future destiny of their child. 

Weeks pass.—The eyes ot the young mother are 
sparkling with health, and the rose blooms again on 
her cheek, and the cares of pleasure and home engage 
her attention, and the father is once more mingling 
with the world; yet they find many opportunities each 
day to visit the young inheritor of lite: to watch over 
his dreamless slumber---to trace each other’s looks in 
his countenance, and to ponder upon the felicity, of 
which he is the bearer to them. 

Months pass.--The cradle is deserted. But the 
chamber floor is strewed with play things, and there 
is a little one loitering among them, whose half lisped 
words, and hearty laugh, and sunny countenance tell 
you, that the entrance into life is over a pathway 
of flowers, The cradle is empty, but the last pray- 
ers of the parents are uttered over the small crib, 
which stands by their own bedside, and their latest 
meri 18 given to the peaceful breathings of its oc- 

ears pass.---Childhood has strengthened into boy- 
hood and gamboled along into manhood. Old con- 
— are broken---parents are sleeping in their graves 

“Hew Intimacies are formed---a new home is about 

ne cares distract. He is abroad, struggling amid 
, sp oa. ae. or resting from it with those whom 
mal oren rom his own generation. ‘Time is 

x g to wrinkle his terehead, and thought has 


| Tobbed his looks of their gaicty and study his dimmed 


play 5 iene whe began life, afier he had grown 
danmsanet crowding him out of it, and there are many 
te upon his industry and love for protection and 
ears pass.—Hi 

and are quitting 
1s fathers, His 


s own children have become men, 
him, as he also quitted the home of 
steps have lost their elasticity—his 
ome familiar with the cane, to which he 


whi at) e : “ . 
renee ated hin, He looks anxiously in each days 
se or sy ta deaths—and then ponders over the 
“sg thy : riend, and tries to pared himself, 
upon life ¢ Seen, a stronger, and has a better hold 
Months pas le a contemporaries, 

of his activity He ae racually diminishes the circle 
inda.00 gana cae : islikes to go abroad, where he 
ner Compenn 2¢es: and he grieves to meet his 

40" after a short absence, they seem to 
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have grown so oldandinfirm. (Quiet enjoyments only 
are relished,—a little conversation about old times—a 
sober game at whist—a religious treatise,---and his 
early bed, form for him the sum total ot his pleasures. 

eeks pass.---Infirmity keeps lim in his chamber. 
His walks are limited to the small space between his 
easy chair and his bed. His swollen limbs are wrapped 
in flannels. His sight is failing---b's ears refuse their 
duty, and his cup is Sea half filled, since otherwise, his 
shaking hand cannot carry it to his shrunk lips, without 
soiling its contents. His powers are weakened---his 
faculties are blunted---his strength is lost. 

Days past.---The old man does not leave his bed--- 
his memory is failing---he talks but cannot be under- 
stood---he asks questions but they relate to the trans- 
actions of a former generation---he speaks of occur- 
rences, but the recollection of no one around him can 
go back to their scenes---he seems to commune with 
comrades, but when he names them, it is found that 
the waters of time and oblivion havelong covered their 
tombs. 

Hours past...-The taper grows dimmer and 
dimmer---the machinery moves yet more and more 
slowly---the sands are fewer as they measure the alot- 
ted span. ‘The motion of those about him is unheeded, 
or becomes a vexation. Each fresh inquiry after his 
health isa knell. The springs of life can no longer 
furce on its wheels----the “silver chord’’ is fast untwist- 
ing---the pitcher is broken at the fountain--and time 
“is a burthen.” His children are about him, but he 
heeds them not---his friends are near, but he does not 
recognize them. ‘The circle is completed. ‘The course 
is run---and utter weakness brings the damp, which 
ushers in the night of death. 

Minutes pass.---His breathing grows softer and 
lower---his pulse beats fainter and feebler. ‘Those 
around him are listening, but cannvt tell when they 
cease. The embers are burnt out---and the blaze 
flashes not before it expires. His “three seore years and 
ten” are numbered. tiuman life “is finished.” 

et 
HEAVEN AND EARTH. 


BY JNO. N. MAFFITT. 
Is earth the vale of woe 
Where hope’s rich clusters faile 
oe The tield where sorrows grow 
And blighting storms prevail? 


Heaven is the fount of light 
Where rosy waves of love 

Kiss with their billows bright 
All who arrive above. ™ 


Is earth a chequered maze, 
Like eyanescent clouds 

That life’s young morning haze, 
Wrapping the sun in shrouds? 


In Heaves no clouds have been, 
No change is feared or known, 
An everlasting green fe 
Is o’er its vallies thrown. 


Is earth the spoiler’s home. 
Where sin’s dark traces are— 

Where crue} monsters roam, 
And mad’ning passions war? 


No sin high Heaven has marred, 
It glows with holy light, 

With gems of glory sparred-- 
Perennial—calm—and bright. 


Do death’s black banners wave, 
On all the plains of earth: 
Digs he a midnight grave 
For every human birth? 


In Heaven his frosty breath, 
Blights not a single tiower,; 
| Thy sting is lost, O Death, 
In glory’s healing power. 
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Reminiscences. 


Rep Jacketr.—It happened during the revolutiona 
war, that a treaty was held with the Indians, at whic 


La Fayette was present. The object was to unite the 
various tribes in amity with America. The majority 
of the Chiefs were friendly, but there was much oppo- 
sition made to it, more especially by a young warrior, 
who declared that when an alliance was entered into 
with America, he should consider the sun of his coun- 
try as set forever. In this travels through the Indian 
country, when lately in America, it happened at a 
large assemblage ot Chiefs, that La Fayette referred 
to the treaty in question, and turning to Red Jacket, 
said, “pray tell me if you can, what has become of 
that daring youth, who so decidedly opposed all our 
propositions for peace and amity? Dues he still live 
—and what is his condition?” “1, myself, am_ the 
man,” replied Red Jacket, “ the decided enemy of the 
Americans, as long as the hope of opposing them 
with success remained, but now their true and faithful 
ally until death.” 
a “ara 


La Fayerre anpD AN OLD So.piER aT MontGomery. 
—When on his late visit to America, while at Mont- 
gomery, in the State of Alabama, he was visited by a 
veteran who had served under him in many batt 
whom he immediately recognized, as an orderly an 
most gallant soldier. After much interesting and fa- 
miliar conversation, the old man said, “there is one 
thing, General, which it puzzles me to account for— 
when we served together, I believed myself to be the 
— man of thetwo. But my locksare now per- 
ectly grey, and you do not appear to have a grey hair 
in your head.” “ My good friend,” replied the Gene- 
ral, “ you are altogether in error, the advantage is to- 
tally on your side. The hair of your head is grey— 
while I cannot boast a single hair on my head—I 
wear a wig!” 

——— 

Mrs. Brarron, or S. C.—At a period, when an ab- 
solute want of arms and ammunition precluded, in a 
great degree, the possibility of effectual resistance, a 
small depot of powder was entrusted to Mrs. Bratton, 
wife of Colonel Bratton, an active officer, serving in 
the field. The treachery of an individual communi- 
cated the important secret to the enemy, and a British 
detachment was pushed forward to secnre so valuable 
a prize. Mrs. Bratton, informed of their near ap- 
proach, immediately laid a train of powder from the 
depot to the spot on which she stood, and seeing no 
chance of saving her charge, blew it up. “ Who,” 
exclaimed the irritated officer who led the detachment, 
“has dared to do this atrocious act? Speak quickly 
that they may meet the punishment they deserve.,” 
“ Know then,” said Mrs. B., “’twas I—and let the 
consequence be what it will, I glory in having frustrat- 
ed the mischief contemplated by the merciless enemies 
of my country.” 


A atorious Exampte in Wasnincton.—When 
Colonel Washington was stationed at Alexandria, in 
1754, there was an election for members of the Assem- 
bly, when Mr. W. Payne opposed the candidate sup- 
sorted by Washington. In the course of the contest, 
Weshington grew warm, and sad something offensive 
to Mr. Payne, who at one blow, extended bim on the 
ground. ‘The regiment heard that their Colonel was 
murdered by the mob, and they were soon under arms, 
and in oP 5 motion to the town to inflict punishment 
onthe supposed murderers. ‘To their great joy, he 
came out to meet them, thanking them for such a 
proof of attachment, but conjuring them by their 
love tor him and their duty, to return peaceably to their 
barracks. Feeling himself to be the aggressor, he re- 
solved to make honorable reparation. Early next 


4 





REMINISCENCES, 


morning, he wrote a polite note to Mr. 

uesting to see him at the tavern. Payne repaired to 
the place appointed, in expectation of a duel, byt 
what was his surprise to see wine and glasses in jiey 
of pistols. Washington rose to meet him, and smilin 
as he offered his hand, began, “ Mr. Payne, to err is. 
nature ; to rectify error is glory. I believe I wag 
wrong yesterday; you have already had some satis. 
faction, and if you deem that sufficient, here js my 
hand—let us_be friends.” An act of such sublime vir. 
tue produced its proper effect, and Mr. Payne was 
from that moment an enthusiastic admirer ot Wash. 
ington. 


Payne, te. 


_- 

Escare or Caprain Piunkerr.—Captain Plunket, 
a high-spirited Irishman, whose attachment to the 
cause of liberty had led him to seek a commission jn 
the Continental army, had, by the chances of war, 
been compelled to give up his sword, and to surrender 
himself a prisoner to the enemy. Previously to this 
untoward event, by the suavity of his manners, and 
uniformly correct conduct, he had rendered himself an 
acceptable guest in many families in Philadelphia, and 
rticularly so, to one of the Society of Friends, who, 
owever averse to warfare, were not insensible of the 
claims of those to their regard, who, by the exercise 
of manly and generous feelings, delighted to soften its 
asperities. ‘There was among them a female, mild and 
gentle as a dove, yet, in firmness of mind, a heroine, 
in personal charms, an angel. She saw the sutlerings 
of the captive soldier, and under the influences of 
pity, or perhaps a more powerful passion, resolved, at 
all hazards, to relieve him. It accidentally happened, 
that the uniform of Captain Plunkett’s Regiment bore 
a striking resemblance to that of a British corps, 
which was frequently set as a guard over the prison in 
which he was confined. A new suit of reyimentals 
was in consequence procured and conveyed, without 
suspicion of sinister design, to the os 8 On the 
judicious use of these rested the hopes of the fair friend 
to give him freedom. It frequently happened that 
officers of inferior grade, while their superiors aflected 
to shun all intercourse with rebels, would enter the 
apartments of the prisoners, and converse with thei 
with kindness and familiarity, and then at their plea- 
sure retire. T'wo centinels constantly walked the 
rounds without, and the — ot seeing their offi 
cers walking in and out of the interior prison, became 
so familiar, as scarcely to attract notice, and con- 
stantly caused them to give way without hesitation, a8 
often as an officer showed a disposition to retire. Cap. 
tain Plunkett took the advantage of this circumstance, 
and putting on his new coat, at the moment that S 
relia of the guard was taking place, sallied forth, 
twirling a switch carelessly about and ordering ‘i 
exterior door of the prison to be opened, walked o é 
out opposition into the street. Repairing without & 
lay to the habitation of his fair friend, he was “pe 0 

with kindness, and for some days secreted an S 
ished with every manifestation of affectionate 1 
T’o elude the vigilance of the British Guards," te 
tempted to pass into the country, in his oe bag 
was deemed impossible. Woman's wil, sat yes 
never at a loss for contrivances, while sway hy Py 

influence of Jove or benevolence. Both, in tl 


° ° Ps t h 
stance, may have aided inventron. re 
three strong claims in his favor: he wer + nied 
man—a soldier—and an Irishman. 


conduct of the Quakers, exempted the sect . a On 
measure trom suspicion, in so great a degre aod 

that the barriers of the city were genera’ re nt 

to the care of their members, as the best Ju Nlowed 10 
characters of those persons who mm ht be po toe 
pass them. A female Friend, from a “aed sats A prevel 
was in the family, on a visit to a relat . of ethes 
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B “munition, and knapsacks. 


REMINISCENCES. 


i to possess that which she wore when she en- 
whe g i ony. Captain Plunkett was_ immediately 
disguised as a woman, and appeared at the barrier ac- 
companied by his anxious deliverer. ™ Friend Roberts,’ 
wid the enterprising enthusiast, “may this damsel 
and myself pass to visita friend at a neighboring farm?” 
“Certainly,” said Roberts, “go forward.” The city 
was speedily left behind, and Capt. Plunkett found 
himself safe under the protection of Colonel Allen 


M’Lean, his particular friend. 


Inpran Gratitupe AND Wit.—Soon after Litch- 
field began to be settled by the English, an unknown 
Indian came into the inn at dusk, and requested the 
hostess to furnish him with food and drink ; stating, 
that he had no success in hunting, and could not pay 
till he had better fortune. The woman refused; cal- 
ling him a lazy, drunken, good-for-nothing fellow. A 
man who sat by noticed the Indian as he turned away 
from the inhospitable place, and perceiving that he was 
suflering very severely from want and weariness, he 
generously ordered the hostess to furnish him witha 

ood supper, and call on him for payment. After the 
oe had finished his meal, he thanked his benefae- 
tor again and again, and assured him he should never 
forget his kindness, and would, if it were in his power, 
faithfully recompense it. He observed, that he had 
ane more favor to ask; if the woman was willing he 
wished to tella story. The hostess, whose good na- 
ture had been restored by money, readily consented. 
The Indian, addressing his benefactor, said, “I su 
pose, you read the Bible?” The man assented. “ Well, 
the Bible says,God make the world; and then he 
took him, and looked on him, and say ‘all very good.’ 
Then he made light; and took him, and looked on 
him and say, all very good.’ Then he made land and 
water, sun and moon; grass and trees; and he took 
him, and looked on him, and say, ‘all very good’, 
Then he made beasts, and birds, and fishes; and he 
took him, and looked on him, and say, ‘ all very good,’ 
Then he made man ; and took him, and looked on him, 
and say, ‘all very good.’ Then he made woman; and 
look him, and looked at him, and —— he no dare say 
ne such word.” 
any years after this, the Indian’s benefactor was 
€n prisoner by an Indian scout, and carried into 
Canada. He was saved from death by one of the 
tribe, who asked leave to adopt him in the place of 
4son, who had fallen in battle. Through the winter, 
€ experienced the customary effects of savage hos- 
pitality. The following summer as he was at work 
mi the forest alone, an unknown Indian came to him 
end appointed a meeting ata certain place, ona given 
_ The prisoner consented ; but afterwards, fear- 
ug mischief might be intended, he neglected the en- 
Figement. The Indian again sought ‘him, reproved 
ve lor his want of confidence in him, and assured 
um the meeting would be for his good. Encouraged 
ao apparent friendship, the man followed his direc- 
‘. He found the Indian provided with musket 
seni “ai nd & The Indian ordere 
mets lr himself and follow him. ‘Their course 
on Pt fee the south, and day after day the white 
oe bas oe without being able to conjecture the 
tived a his guide. After a tedious journey he ar- 
tay ue top of an eminence, commanding a view 
you kr untry somewhat cultivated and populous. “ Do 
se et that country ?” said the Indian, with an 
el wn e. “Oh, yes! it is Litchfield,” replied the 
ou _ as he cordially pressed his hand. “ Many 
. fe Lies eve wenry enaen sneer there,” said 
; ise to pay you, an ) r. 
Go home, and be happy.” a wl a decel 
; > 
Gil’ the frigate South Carolina, commanded by Com. 
102, was cr , 
using between the Bahama Islands 
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and the Florida Keys, it happened one night, (Lieut. 
John Mayrant being officer of the deck,) that he was 
ordered to keep a good look-out and the lead a-going ; 
and a Midshipman with a night-glass was placed at 
each quarter. About two hours before day, the one 
stationed oxSthe starboard, announced that he perceiv- 
ed a rock: upon a nearer inspection, it proved to be 
a fleet, and on drawing still nearer, a Jamaica ftect. 
About 4 A. M. the frigate was close aboard four of 
them, and another ship was to be seen at about five 
miles windward; to secure the whole prize was now 
the object of the Commodore, but one, which there 
was no possibility of attaining without having re- 
course to artifice; and, after a hasty consultation with 
his officers, the following line of conduct was deter- 
mined on ;—In the first lace, the frigate, having Brit- 
ish colors flying, hailed the four ships nearest to her, 
ordering them to heave to, and promising to send a 
boat aboard of them. Lieutenant Mayrant, was then 
ordered to take a barge, and with twenty-four choice 
men and about four or five marines, (himself, as well 
as the marines) beingall in British uniform, to make 
for the furthest vessel, he did so, and when arrived under 
her stern, and rounding upon her quarter, in answer to 
the Captain’s inquiry, as to what boat that was, replied 
that it was the barge of the D’Artois, commanded by 
Captain M’Bridge; the Captain ordered him to keep 
off, threatening to fire into him. Lieutenant Mayrant, 
in return, commanded him to heave a rope immedi- 
ately, and asking if he would dare to fire in His Ma- 
jesty’s boat, ordered his men to pull along side: on 
hearing this, the British ship, without turther dispute 
hove a rope, and manned her sides; such being the 
ceremony usually observed in receiving an officer. 
Lieutenant Mayrant immediately stept on board, hav- 
ing previously ordered his men not to follow, but on 
eagle a concerted signal; the Captain received 
him with great politeness, and the usual inquiries hav- 
ing been made and answered, Lieutenant Mayrant de- 
sired to see his papers, in order to examinethem. No 
sooner had the captain gone belew, in the search of 
them, than Lieutenant Mayrant’s men, receiving the 
expected signal, stept on board to the number of twen- 
ty, all armed with cutlasses, and haeing pape conceal. 
ed under their jackets. The captain having returned 

Lieut. Mayrant, after examining the papers, inquired 
how many men he had on board, and on his replying 
that there were forty, ordered him to take his papers 
and twenty men, and to go with them on board of the 





frigate ; he replied, ‘ why, surely Sir, you do not mean - 


to impress my men at sea.’ Lieut. M. replied, ‘ cer- 
tainly not, but Captain M’Bride being a very particu- 
lar man, wishes to examine the men and papers him- 
self. ‘The Captain still hesitated, upon which Lieut. 
Mayrant reiterating his order, made a sign to his men 
to draw their sabres, on perceiving which, the Cap- 
tain, not choosing to risk a contest, obeyed ; Lieut. M. 
ordered him to row off, while he would undertake to 
carry the ship down to the frigate. As soon as the 
Captain was fairly off, Lieut M. ordering the remain- 
der of the crew below, reversed the British colors, 
At which sight, the consternation of the Captain, who, 
from the barge, was a spectator of what had passed 
may be better conceived than expressed; he declared 
it to be a damned Yankee trick ; but, the deception 
was discovered too late, and he found himself obliged 
to go on board ot the frigate: by this means, Commo- 
dore Gillion was enabled to capture the whole fleet, 
consisting of five Jamaica men, heavily laden with 
sugar and rum. 


——_< 
The most pure and exquisite pleasure which a man 
can experience is at the moment when the girl to whom 
he is fondly attached, but of whose affection he is 
doubtful, confesses that she loves him.—Modern Py- 
thagorean. 
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THE MOON-LIT SOWER. 
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THE MOON-LIT BOWER. 


nev---er more will sweep, will sweep a--+-+---cross_ its strings, 





mel--0--dies are sha ---dow’d o’er By 6or-row’s fra---ven 





express rallent 


2 Se 


Mor bid me sing, for why should I The grave will soon, the happy grave 
a, n mings of sadness dwell— Will soon enshroud this form— 
noe the tear drop to thine eye, Which, like the ocean’s trem’lous waves, 
Hyon thy breast to swell, Hath often felt a storm ; 
ith feelings that would badly suit, And in some lone deserted spot, 
* eart so young as thine? My resting place shall be; 
wn - die, ere I pollute By native hill and stream forgot 
ith grief, that bosom’s shrine. Perhaps by all but thee! 
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EPITAPH. 
ON WILLIAM GRAY. 
Here lieth wrapt in clay, 
The body of William Gray— 
I have no more to say. 








ee 
Life is an inn, where all men bait; 
The waiter Time, the landlord Fate; 
Death is the score by all men due— 
I’ve paid my shot---and so must you. 
noon cneastlijiniemenisie 


, FO MARY, ON PRESENTING HER WITH A MONTHLY ROSE, 


he ing I plucked the Rose, my dear, 

e emblem of yourself; 

It blossoms without any care, 
But sure the fairy elf 

Who watched its bud and bloom, 
Bespangled o’er with dew, 

Ne’er loved it half so well, my dear, 
As he who brought it yon. 


—_<g———— 
EPIGRAMS. 
Whilst different aims in different lights appear, 
What is the chiefest good?—-A conscience clear. 
Since rolling ages in their course began, 
What has been man’s worst wo?—His fellow man. 
Who’s rich?—Who seeks not to increase his‘store. 
Who’s poor?—Who having much yet longs for more. 
What is the brightest gem that decks a wile, 
And what her noblest dower?—A spotless life. 
What woman’s chaste?—Of whom fame fears to lie, 
And tongue of scandal never once came nigh. 
What ae the wise?—When wronged for suffered 
ul, 
To have the power to hurt, but want the will. 
What speaks the fool?—-When hate and spleen devour, 
To have the will to hurt, but want the power. 
> en 


CAUSES OF RAIN. 

There is a story in Germany, that when monks go 
abroad it is sure to rain. rischlin says, that [ 
heard a are gard in Prague gravely attempt to ac- 
count for the phenomenon, attributing it to the fumes 
of liquor easily escaping through the bald crowns, and 
becoming condensed by the cold of the atmosphere. 

——=— 


A Buster.—“Landlord,” said Jonathan the other 
day, stepping up to the bar ofa public house, “jist give 
us a cent’s worth of New England, and put itin two 
tumblers, Here Jim take hold, I’ll pay—d—n the ex- 
penses, I say, when a fellow is on a bust!” 


—< fe 

Filial Account of one’s Father’s Attraction.— 
Though my father was neither young, being 42; nor 
handsome having lost an eye; nor sober, for he spent 
all he could get in liquor; nor clean, for his trade was 
oily; nor without shackles, for he had five children; 
yet women of various descriptions courted his smiles, 
and were much inclined to pull caps for him.—AHut. 
ton’s Autobiography. . 


ee 
Knowledge and Ignorance.-..The man of knowl- 
edge lives eternally after his death, while his members 
are reduced to death beneath the tomb. But the ig- 
norant man is dead, even while he walks upon the 
earth; he is numbered with living men and yet existeth 
not.---Arabian Author. 
en 


A man of uncommonly grotesque countenance, 
boasted of having received his infant heir’s first smile. 
A friend observed, that it was not wonderful the child 
should only smile when no one else could look with- 


WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


A candidate for medical honours, havin 
himself almost into a fever, from his vt Hong 
answering the questions, was asked by one of the pro. 
fessors, “how would you sweat a person for the 
rheumatism?” He replied, “I would send him hereto 
be examined.”—Bosion News. 

oo 
Some one remarking to Major O’D— that a my. 
tual friend of theirs was looking as yellow asa gui. 
nea—“Is ita guinea he is looking like?” exclaimed 
the Major ; “ you should have seen the poor fellow in 
India ; there he was looking as yellew as five guineas 
at least.” 


— 
At a baker’s at the west end of London, any lady 
or gentleman so disposed may step in and have, as we 
are informed by notice over the door, his or her “1. 
tals baked here.” 

ee 
Decrers oF Drunkenness.—These, according to 
the author of the “ Frolics of Puck,” are five ; “ First 
fresh ; secondly, emphatic ; thirdly, glorious ; fourthly, 
uproarious ; and lastly, insensible.” ° 


— or 

A horse slaughterer in London, lately made a horn. 
ble disclosure, and one calculated to produce a “sen. 
sation” among the board of epicures. Being asked 
why horses’ tongues were never lately to be seen 
among the cats’ meat hawked about the streets, he 
answered that they were “too valuable for that,” as 
they were sold for reindeer’s tongues, and under that 
name were eagerly sought for and purchased at a high 
price by the high livers of the metropolis. 


a | 
There is a story told of the late Lord Mansfield, 
when Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, that he thus 
retorted, upon a council, who ina very marked and 
angry tone, told him that he entirely differed with him 
in uf and opinion. His Lordship replied, “To be 
sure you do! I know that very well; you are paid to 
do so,” 
———< 
A western editor thus apologises for what he m0- 
destly deems some deficiencies in his paper :—* Wasi 
of time, and the tooth ache, have interfered very cot- 
siderably with our editorial duties for the last two 
weeks. Our right to complain louder than our 1e- 
ers, is of couree indisputable.” 
a 

The following compliments were ea to old Shen 
dan, in Norfolk, England, by an Irish servant belong 
ing to Mr. Coke, who attended him in his shoot 
excursion, and which old Sherry retold with great ee: 
Shot the first (the birds all getting away.) . 
God, your honour, did you see one little gintleman 
drop fib leg as he went off; he'll never stand on. 
tin toes again.”—Shot the second (ditto. ditto.) 
the powers, there they go! But didn’t your hont 
hear the mo ge among them ~~ pes oe ° 
winder? ‘They'll pray to never se 6 
again on this side of the country.”—Shot ne" be 
(birds all off again.) “ Blood and ouns! but That 
caught it. (After watching them awhile.) vad 
three wounded any how, for they could vat a s 
over yonder hedge! They'll get no sleep t =) Wel, 
night!” Shot the fourth (a pheasant gets aver. him 
{ never saw a poor gintleman taken to 4 . 
He’ll remember your honour, many 4 not had el 
That spalpeen shall carry wasy moreshot t Shot ihe 
set up an ironmonger at Ba lyshannon mat 
fifth (a snipe gets off.) “Crake, indeed | You! 
take your long bill in against this world. in yout 
wake to-morrow morning with a lumbago longe! 
soft head!” Poor Sheridan could stand it He his i 
but gave his countryman a handsome fee i 





vut laughter ! 





genuity, and proceeded on his beat alone. 
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A Ruse de Guerre. 


Strategie as well as force is among all nations 
conesanel justifiable in war, but whether the conduct 
which is embraced inthe anecdote which we are 
about to relate, should be considered strictly in ac- 
cordance with the moral principles which ought to 
— the actions of men, we leave to casuits to de- 
: During the early part of the last war with Great Bri- 
tain, asmall brig mounting about ten a a 
crew of forty or fifty men, sailed from New ungland 
as a Letter-of-Marque; with permission to cruise as a 
privateer for a certain length of time, and capture pri- 
yes tromthe enemy. While cruising in the latitude of 
the homeward-bound West Indiamen, the brig one 
morning fell in with a large ship, to which she gave 
chase, but the Captain, an “old sea dog,” on recon- 
noitering her through his spy-glass, was satisfied that 
ghe mounted too many guns to contend with, with any 
prospect of success, and hauled off, much to the dis- 
satisfaction of the crew, who attributed his conduct to 
want of spirit and courage. In fact, they were not 
backwaid in exhibiting their feelings, and the word 
coward was more than once bandied about the ship in 
the hearing of the Capt. : k 

A few days afterwards the brig fell in with another 
vessel, Every stitch of canvass was spread, and just 
at night, the chase was made out to be a large West 
Indiaman, apparently well armed and manned, and 
looking ke an “ugly customer.” “Now” said the 
Yankee Captain to nis crew, “I wish you to listen, 
men, to what Lam going tosay. I heard some of you 
muttering something, not long since, about cowards,— 
and to oblige you, I will give you an opportunity of 
teating the courage of every man on board. You see 
that ship ahead. She is pierced for twenty-four guns, 
and probably carries sixteen at least, of heavy metal. 
‘That ship shall be n-y prize before two hours. So look 
out for squalls. Ifsome of you don’t lose the number 
of your mess I’m mistaken. But mind ye, no backing 
out. Cowarps, ha.” 

lhe crew looked rather blank, at this pithy ha- 
tangue, but dared not remonstrate. They were caught 
in their own toils, and resolved to fight it out like men. 
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70 Night came on, but they still kept sight of the En- 
ea. glishman. It was about half past eight in the even- 
ing, when they ranged up within hail, on the weather 
quarter of their more bulky antagonist, who had every 
i _— at quarters, evidently pass for a brush, and 
ne with hie high bulwarks, and numerous deck lantherns 
ing Presented rather a formidable appearance. ‘The Cap- 
lee! tain of the brig seized his apeaking trumpet, and ina 
Pore eet alg manner hailed the stranger. 
Ship ahoy! 
mi “Hallo!” 
w By teave to—and V’Il send my boat on board.” 
nowt «WV hat brig is that pray?” 
nst 8 > United States Brig Arcus!” 
wnott ye, aye, sirt 4 
third Beg, Lie thought it would be madness to contend 
ey" yond Brig Argus, which was well known to 
here's ingly back ihe of War of twenty guns and accord- 
xt get ley. The eo is main top-sail, without further Fo 
leased ihe jankees were thunderstruck at their Cap- 
Wel, nnd Fite ence. But the quarter boat was lowered 
him salprer ras, and manned immediately in true man of 
come: Tear. 
would mle nmerican officer ascended the gang-way of the 
ot the hipis tha ups with a “swab” on his shoulder. “What 
a mat sede Bases he in an authoritive tone as soon as 
You! Ty e an . e deck. 
n yout hoes, bo — ship Caernarvon Castle, sir,from Barba- 
Jonge! bimveie Bristol,” returned theE nglishman sub- 
his i P 








‘ oP 
‘Then sir, 





you will please to step into the boat, with 
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your papers, and return with me on board the Argus. 
Mr. Simpson,” said he to the Captain’s clerk, who fil- 
led the post of a middy on this occasion, “I leave you 
with the men in charge of the ship! you will proceed to 
put the prisoners in irons ready to be transferred to the 
Argus.’ 

hen the British Captain arrived along-side the 
Argus, he was astonished at her diminutive size,-—- 
when he got on board, he saw at once that he had 
— duped; but it was then too late to remedy the 
evil. 

“Sir,” said he to the Yankee Captain, more in anger 
than in sorrow, “you told me this vessel was the United 
States brig Argus.” ; 

“AndI told you the truth, sir. Her name is the Ar- 
gus,---and she belongs to the United States!” 

coccinea 


A DANGEROUS Siruation.—When passing near the 
Riet river-gate, and while our oxen were grazing, Van 
Wyk, the colonist, related to usthe followimg interest- 
ing circumstance; “ It is now,” he said, “ more than 
two years since in the very place where we stand, I 
ventured to take one of the most daring shots that ever 
was hazarded. My wife was sitting within the house 
near the door, the children were playing about her, and 
I was without near the house, busied in_ doing some- 
thing to a wagon, when suddenly, though it was mid. 
day, on enormous lion appeared, came up and laid him- 
self quietly down in theshade, upon the very threshold 
of thedoor. My wife, either trozen with fear, or aware 
of the danger attending any attempt to fly, remained 
motionless in her place, while the children took refuge 
inher lap. The cry they uttered attracted my atten- 
tion,and I hastened towards the door; but my aston- 
ishment may be well conceived, when I tound the en- 
trance to it barred in such a way. Although the ani- 
mal had not seen me, unarmed as I was escape seem- 
ed impossible, yet I glided gently, scarcely knowing 
what I meant to do, to the side of the house, up to the 
window of my chamber, where I knew my loaded 
gun was standing. By a most happy chance 
set it in the corner close to the window, so that I could 
reach it with my hand; for, as you may perceive the 
opening was too small to admit of my having got in; 
and still more fortunate, the door of the room was 
open, so that I could see the whole danger of the 
scene. The lion was beginning to move perhaps with 
the intention of making a spring. ‘There was no lon- 
ger any time to think; I called softl 
not to be alarmed, and invoking the name of the 
Lord, fired my piece. The ball passed over the hair 
of my boy’s head, and lodged in the forehead of the 
lion, immediately above his Oren, which shot forth 
as sparks of fire, and stretched him on the ground so 
that he never stirred more.” Indeed, we all shudder- 
ed as we listened to this relation. Never, as he him- 
self observed, was a more daring attempt hazarded. 
Had he failed in his aim, mother and children were all 
inevitably lost ; if the boy had moved he had been 
struck ; the least turn in the lion, and the shot had 
not been mortal to him. To have taken an aim at him 
without, was impossible; while the shadow of any 
one advancing in the bright sun would have betrayed 
him. So consummate the whole, the head of the 
creature Was in some svrt protected by the door post.— 
Naturalist’s Library. 


—_———— 

Women.—Women are formed for attachment.— 
Their gratitude is unimpeachable. Their love is an 
unceasing fountain of delight to the man who has 
once attained it, and knows how to deserve it. But 
that very keenness of sensibility which, if well culti- 
vated, would prove the source of your highest enjoy- 
ment, may gon to bitterness and warmwood if you 
fail to attend to it or abuseit. 


to the mother - 
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{From the Nantucket Inquirer.} 
GRUMBLINGS, 


~ “Clam exclamate! be less clamorous, sirs!” Link. 


idelius. 


“Fresh clams! fresh clams! who'll buy, who'll buy.” 


The world is in a stew— 

I wish that fellow’s clamshells there 
Were univalv’d by glue. 

Why, every animal that swims 
Is floundering on land— 

Scales grow upon your face and eyes, 
Fins fasten to your hand. 


“ Fresh halibut!” just hear that boy 
Yelling with alto lungs, 

As if they were of triple brass, 
Hinged to a thousand tongues. 

Ere day has dawned, my rest is broke, 
And if perchance I dream, 

Millions of clamorous mouths expand, 
And grin, and hiss, and scream. 


“Tap! tap! it is the milkman’s rap— 
I hear him at the door ; 

He treads like some rhinoceros 
Waltzing about the floor. 

And there ! his tin quart measure falls 
Upon those steps of stone, 

And grates like filing of a saw 
Upon your every bone. 


* Yar-char-foin* cod fish, fresh and corn’d, 
Mackerel and eels! who’ll buy !” 

Oh ! hear that long tongued fellow sing 
His everlasting cry! 

Dreams! dreams! oh Clarence look’d not down 
So deep into the sea, 

Nor saw such monsters without heads, 
As lash their tails at me. 


A minnow beckons to a whale 
To cool him while he boils 

And sharks turn up their crisped snonts 
And gape for roasting spoils. 

Huge porpoises there roll along 
Sea-serpents on their hams, 

For pickled salmon foraging, 
For chowder and for clams. 


There shoals of herring tow along 
Big skeletons of whales. 

And ever and anon they join 
Together all their tails. 
Then change into a mermaid fair, 

Who jigs it on the sea, 
And whistles to those skeletons 
To dance and have a spree. 


“ Fresh lobsters from the sea—who’ll buy !”” 
Zounds, how he howls and sings ; 
When will the ocean yield its loads 
Of creeping, wriggling Sungy 
There’s not a thing that crawls or swims, 
From whale to smaller fry, 
at is not thrust into my dreams— 
By Jonah! I shall die! 


Oh mercy ! let a single man 
Enjoy his blessed rest, | 

Nor overwhelm his morning thoughts, 
Unquiet ones at best. 

I have no wife to scold or fret 
No brats to cry or tease ; 

Then baw! and sing! but give me leave 
To grumble when I please. 





* The vernacular for “ here’s the fine,” &c. 








HUMOROUS POETRY. 


I'd rather be a hake and gasp 
And dangle from a line, 
And have my either end bit off 
Far down the bitter brine; 
Than thus my twilight visions fill’d 
With all that h— surrounds—(whew) 
“ Ancient and fishlike” cries and groans 
Unearthly tongues and sounds. ; 


—_—< 
DISAPPOINTMENT OR THE BILLETDOUY 


Rat a tat, rat a tat, run, Lucy, run! 

What can that stupid girl be at? 

b rte’ > Fe ar to chat? 
ark! hark! n! the postman’s rap! 

O, run! soot Lash, run! 


Here’s a pink letter, miss, for you! 

Post paid, dear heart! why how you blush! 
Cock’d-hat-like folded; (fashion new)— 
The seal two doves, that bill and coo— 
Well! hush, good Lucy, hush! 


From Coronet Slender, of the Blues, 

No doubt!—its every fold breathes sweets; 
Dear charming youth—the muse he woos— 
“Sophy, my darling, what’s the news?” 
N-o-thing, papa; how my heart beats! 


I tremble—gentle wax unclose—_— 
Goddess of nerves! support me still! 
*Tis open’d—(pa’s so kind to doze!) 
Dear youth, I knew he would propose— 
What do I see?—Miss Fitwell’s Bill 


Wasit forthis my heart so beat? 

Agbns riefand rage I shall expire,) 
nstead of Love’s own whispers sweet, 

A milliner’s account to meet, 

That feeds no flame except the fire 


Shameful! that tradespeople should write 
On tinted paper, sealed with doves; 

Sure they may keep to “black and white,” 
If these vile bills they must indite, 

And leave the Graces to the Lovzs! 


—_—— j——— 
From the Boston Morning Post. 
LOVE. 


What is love? A sorry,sorrything 

hat predisposes young men to straight jackets: 

Ah! broken hearts—oh! broken heads they get, 

And then are shipped from home in India packets, . 
The father whispers in the captain’s ear, 
*Mind that you keep him sea-sick,” list, young masters 
‘And when the rogue’s on deck, please ship & sea, 

[’ll pay tor all gratuitous disasters.” 


Daughters of Eve! the fairest and the best. 
Of living things, fall not in love—because it’s 
The reason why you sew so bad sometimes, 
And prompts ma’ma to lock you up in closets. 
It generates romance and then you stroll 
Away at eve to perpetrate sweet sonnets; 

If clouds arise you heed them not; oh, no— 
Till ’tis too late, then follow—ruined bonnets. 


Byron and I you'll say are very wrong 

ocry the bow-boy down, for all the poels 

Wear out their goose quills, and their elbows too, Pa 
In penning odes and heaven knows what, to show 
All fal ‘eral for folks to try to teach us 

That lovers an’t sound, reasonable creatures. 


Think as you list; but when you're yt hag ; 
That is, have reached the Fother side hs forty, 
’ oe. 8 * 
ay a wager that you cry ite auch etull—}' 





And “Tom Moore ought not wr 
he?” 
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